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ISCHL. 


Of all my pleasant days, three days 
I specially remember ; ‘ 

A three days’ journey in a chaise ; 
Three days in one September ; 


Which we, at danger unappalled, 
From Salzburg did determine 

To spend in Arcady (’t is called 
Salzkammergut in German). 


Those days have ledgers to themselves 
Of extra folio vellum, 

And stand upon the foremost shelves 
Within my cerebellum. 


For that blest land of Arcady 
(Salzkammergut in German) 

Has tongues, indeed, in every tree, 
In every stone a sermon ; 


And books in every running brook ; 
Nay, if it were not cruel, 

In its toads’ heads, were you to look, 
I'll lay you'd find a jewel. 


And still, whene’er I yield my eye 
To Memory’s brisk officials, 
Straight London’s smoke is Ischl’s sky, 
And London’s scenes are Ischl’s. 


Again in ecstasy I float 
On Hallstadt’s glassy basin, 

Which Lordly Dachstein bathes his foot 
And views his stony face in ; 


The rocks spring up, as with a shout ; 
The vales run on before me; 

The light wind blows, the flowers shine out, 
The beech and fir hang o’er me; 


Through rattling stones, Speaet the sky, 
The goat or heifer scrambles ; 

Like school broke loose, the streams rush by 
To their eternal gambols ; 


A thousand sights, like swarming bees, 
At once come thick and thronging, 

And fill my heart with thoughts of peace 
And bliseful dreamy longing. 


By heaven! I hardly can believe 
It was & mere rock or river 

That thus can make my bosom heave, 
My eyelid fill and quiver ! 


No touch of flesh and blood? no word 
Or voice of human singer? 

Through all these glorious strains no cherd 
That’s struck by Auman finger? 


Is there no verse, no stirring tale, 
No sad or tender story 

To light the mountain and the vale, 
With Love, or Faith, or Glory? 


Or have I left some friend behind ? 
Or met, some fairy creek in, 

The eyes in which we seem to find 
A thing we have been seeking ? 


The chambermaid ?—She wore a front, 
And was a plain young woman; 

The miller’s wife, who rowed the punt, 
Was nothing superhuman. 


The guide, and he who drove the flies, 
Were worthy men a pair of, 

But no ‘ Knights Templars in disguise ;’ 
At least, that I’m aware of. 


No: all in all is Nature here ; 
But oh, where she can carve 

Such feasts as these for eye and ear, 
The heart can scarcely starve. 


At Gmunden, where the trembling Traun 
Finds from the lake an outlet— 

A neat, white- walled, green shuttered town— 
’ Tis there we got a cutlet. 


(Oh what a home that lake would be 
For water-nymph or merman!) 

I bid farewell to Arcady 
(Salzkammergut in German). 


I take to Steamer and to train, 
And make my way to Dover; 
And now I’m in the world again— 
My three days’ trance is over ; 


This world again «f painted lead, 
And dingy dirty bubbles; 

‘Of idle cakes and sweet-earned bread, 
Dull jokes and comic troubles; 


Of lies, and truths as bad as lies, 
Of tragedies and farces, 

And folk who gravely clap their eyes 
To the wrong end of their glasses ;— 


This world of noise and windy talk, 
Of newspapers and squabbling,— 
here none may take his ease and walk, 
But all is skip or hobbling,— 


Where rascals rob, and gossips maul, 
And canting humbugs mad one; 
his vulgar world ;—yet, after all, 
Perhaps ’tis not a bad one ! 


NEAW-YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 1G, 1851. 





SIBERIA 
AND THE RUSSIAN PENAL SETTLEMENTS. 


In Siberia, as elsewhere, it is Christmas in particular that is a time 
of rejoicing and social merriment. Then the snow facilitates the meet- 
ing of friends dwelling at a distance from each other (people coming 
sometimes two hundred and fifty wersts to a party,) and is made to 
contribute in various ways to the enjoyment of theinhabitants. Dur- 
ing the twelve days from Christmas day to Twelfth Nitght, town and 
village are in a turmoil of amusement. In the morning races in sledges 
take place, either on the ice of the river, if there be one in the vicinity, 
or on the snow-covered streets of the village—a smooth pathway, bor- 
dered by branches of evergreens, being in each case prepared for the 
sledges. Within the open sledges are seated the maidens, clad in their 
bright-caloured holiday dresses, and singing in chorus appropriate 
songs, in which the young men on horseback join while galloping their 
horses alongside the sledges, and urging the drivers to excite theirs to 
the utmost speed. Down the village street the procession moves, with 
a swiftness which would keep pace with a steam locomotive, the bells 
on the horses tinkling merrily, the dogs barking and scampering after 
it, the old men and women in the doors cheering and laughing, and the 
whole presenting a picture of simple-hearted enjoyment most —— 
to behold. Another of these winterly amusements are the so-call 
Russian mountains, which it is customary to imitate at the fairs and 
other holiday makings in Western Europe, but which here bear but a 
slight resemblance to the originals. These ice mountains are in pre- 
ference erected on the frozen waters of the rivers or streams, and are 
constructed of boards made to form an inclined plane, the perpendicu- 
lar height of which, at the highest point, is sometimes thirty feet. 
Upon these boards are then laid blocks of ice, which, water having been 
thrown over them, freeze over night into asmooth and compact mass, 
inclining gradually till it meets the frozen surface of the river. The 
ice-mountain thus erected is hedged in with evergreens, which, in those 
rts of the country whither Chinese influence have penetrated, are 
Farther decorated with lamps of coloured paper. The small sledges 
used for the purpose of gliding down the plain, and which are so low as 
to permit of the Bene seated in them ——- the ice with their 
hands, are carried up to the top of the mountain by steps constructed 
at the back. The person who is to descend then seats himself in his 
vehicle ; and the impetus being given, he endeavours, with his arms 
thrown, and his hands cased in thick skin gloves, and pressed against 
the ice, to keep the sledge in the middle of the path, so as not to be im- 
peded in his descent. Many atrial is required before proficiency is 
attained ; but the failures contribute as much to the amusement as the 
successful descents, and men and women—for both sexes take part in the 
sport—bear their mishaps with equal good humour. When great dex- 
terity has been attained in descending in a sledge, then, to render the 
matter more difficult, a simple piece of wood ora fox skin is substituted, 
and the very ambitious even undertake the descent standing upright. 
The evenings at Christmas time are spent in dancing, singing, and 
with games of various kinds, among which such as are believed to prog- 
rosticate of the future are particularly in favour. In the villages it is 
nerally in the house of the richest inhabitant that the party assem- 
les ; for here a large barrel of a beverage, to which the name of beer 
is given is broached on Christmas-day, and placed in the middle of the 
floor, for each guest who enters to serve himself. This so-called beer 
is made expressly for festive occasions and consists of an opaque brown 
oily fluid, which is rendered still thicker by a quantity of oat husks 
swimming about in it. Uninviting and upalatable as this beverage 
seems to Europeans, it is in ~ p repute among the Siberian — 
whose potations of this, as well as of the corn spirit, which they like- 
wise prepare themselves, are deep and long. Substantial food is not 
either wanting at these evening meetings, the women having prepared 
beforehand cabbage-soup, with balls of force-meat, and a kind of jell 
made partly of the small gristly vetebree of animals, and eaten cold, 
with vinegar and mustard, which are always to be found in a Siberian 
ménage. The dessert consisted of ginger-bread and cedar-nuts. 

Among the prophesying games, those called Podebliudnie piesni, or 
the dish-songs, are in particular favour among all classes. The maidens 
who desire to question fate deposit rings or other articles of jewellery 
in a dish, which is then covered over; the maidens next commence 
chanting a song consistiog of short strophes, each of which expresses 
in symbolical terms some prophecy bearing upon matrimony. While 
the prophecies are being chanted, the matrons of the party extract from 
the dish the articles deposited therein, and the strophe which accom- 
panies the extraction of each article foretells the fate of her to 
whom it belongs. Some of these games bear a greater resemblance to 
such as are known in Europe. Such are those in which the oracles 
consulted are drops of melted wax allowed to drop into a vessel with 
water, or empty earthenware vessels allowed to swim in a large tub of 
water, the direction taken by them indicating the union or separation 
of the interested parties. Other means taken to penetrate into the 
secrets of the future hove a stronger local colouring. Such is the 
podsluschiwatj or listening. which consists in the interpretation of cer- 
tain detached words caught up while listening in darkness and solitude 
under the windows of some house Upon the whole, solitude and still- 
ness are in many cases considered indispensable, if the voice of fate is 
to be heard; and it is therefore not unusual for the ant maidens 
to creep at midnight stealthily into the bathroom, which is considered 
the favourite place of resort of the house sprites, in the hope of seeing 
the shadowy form of their future husband pass by them. The maidens 
also sometimes throw themselves backwards down upon the snow, and 
their fate in the coming year is pronosticated from the greater or less 
depth of the impression they make upon the yielding substance. 

Bo great are the sociable propensities of the Siberians, that the 
twelve days at the beginning and end of the year particularly devoted 
to social meetings are far from satisfying them ; and every other church 
festival—of which there are a great number in the Greek church— 
serves as a pretext for feasting in company; and it is even customary 
in some of the towns on each Sunday to esoort from church the highest 
personage in the place, who, in return for the compliment, treats his 
guests to an excellent luncheon. On days of particuler importance in 
the calendar of the church or the state, it is usual in Tobolsk to 
one’s respects, after service, first to the archbishop, and then to all the 
civil functionaries consecutively according to their rank. It is on the 
thrifty Siberian housewives that falls the greatest burden of these fes- 
tivals, because for each the church or custom p: escribes a peculiar diet ; 
and in order that it may be perfectly orthodox, the making of each dish 
must be superintended by the mistress of the house. But thensheex 
pects her guests to do justice to the cheer ; and her modes of persua- 
sion to those whose appetites begin to fail sound to European ears most 
ludicrous. Having passed through all minor forms, she at last implores 
her guests to ‘ make an effort,’ * to conquer their disgust; expressions 
which indeed sometimes seem quite appropriate, the delicacy offered 
being a bit of raw mest. It is, however, but fair to add, that this meat 
is prepared in a peculiar manner, which is said to render it really very 





palatable. Large slices of beef are in autumn hung in rows on a 
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wooden machine made for the purpose, and are during the whele winter 
left thus exposed in an airy place to the joint influence of the frost and 
the sun. At the beginn at spring the meat is considered in « 
proper state for eating, and being cut in very thin slices, is handed 
round after tea. The beef thus Aw wen keeps fresh during the 
whole summer, and is said to be much superior to the meats in Cali- 
fornia and in the Brazils, which are dried by the summer heat. 

From the sketch given it will be seen that though but thinly popu- 
lated and partially cultivatej, Siberia is not devoid of attractions even 
to the traveller traversing its extensive plains with no scientific object 
in view, but merely for the gratifieation of an — curiosity. 
To the few natives of Western Europe who have visited the country, 
life in Tobolsk, Berezov, Orsk, Krasnojarsk, Barnoul, and Irku 
in particular, has indeed seemed to present no hardships either in the 
way of physical or intellectual privations; but the Russians feel so 
differently on this subject, that in order to induce its employés to ac- 
cept office in these distant parts of the empire, ed aye ee is oblig- 
ed to have recourse to a peculiar system of rewards. The moment a 
Russian official oversteps the river Irtysh, he ascends one step in rank ; 
and if he dwell three years in the land of exile, he retains his higher 
= on returning to the mother country. However puerile this in- 

ucement may seem in the eyes of others, on the Russians it acts as a 
sufficient bribe; for to each grade in the scale of rank are attached 
peculiar immunities, which in the higher grades even become heredi- 
tary. The cupidity, venality, and general want of conscientiousness 
of Russian officials, have become almost proverbial; and that these 
vices most characterise them in Siberia, even more than in Euro 
Russia, cannot be doubted, when we reflect what are their motives in 
seeking or accepting office here, and that they rarely, if ever, extend 
their period of office beyond the time prescribed for the attainment of 
the _— desired. Fortunately for Siberia, however, the real business 
of these servants of the crown, who, with some honourable exceptions, 
look upon their sojourn in the land but as a tem penance sub- 
mitted to for the sake of future advantages, is very limited, the primi- 
tive state of society calling for but little administrative interference ; 
and thus, though deficient in the desire of effecting any good, they are 
unable to do much mischief. 

ape es of the regular system of convict colonisation which has 
been introduced, it has alwape, and still is, customary in Russia not 
only to banish to Siberia such individuals as prove troublesome in any 
way to those in high office or influence, but to transplant thither, by 
an arbitrary exercise of power, and without consulting the wishes of 
those concerned, whole masses of innocent and peaceful subjects. Under 
® system like that of Russia, there are few means of tracing the history 
of such government measures as it may be deemed expedient ta conceal ; 
but the traditions of the colonists in various of Siberia afford 
ye ory of the trath. One part of the Bara Steppe was re- 

eemed from its original desert state by a colony of crown peasants, 
transplanted thither from the government of Kasan. Another part of 
the same steppe was converted from a desolate wilderness into a fertile 
corn- producing country wy the bright idea of the governor-general of 
8i » who persuaded the Empress Catherine to allow him the re- 
cruits of one conscription for this pu . To work the mines of 
Nertshijnsk, the Emperor Alexander despatched 10,000 peasants from 
the interior of Russia ; and all these labourers, and many more in like 
manner forced to change their domicile, belong, we must remember, to 
& people proverbial for their attachment to the place of their birth, 
and whom all the advantages offered could not iuduce to emigrate vo- 
luntarily. The suffering and injustice inflicted in this way does not, 
however, extend beyond one generation, and the Siberians are not, ag 
we have seen, a melancholy and morose, but, on the contrary, a cheer- 
ful and sociable race. Among the compulsory settlers in Siberia, who 
can neither be reckoned among the political exiles nor the convict col- 
onists, are also various sectarian communities, whose religious opin- 
ions being at variance with the state religion, have causcd them to be 
transplanted to this receptacle for a]l the divergent minds of the Rus- 
sian empire, and who rank among the most respectable individuals in 
the heterogeneous population. 

_From the reign of Peter the Great to the present moment, exile to 
Siberia as a punishment far political offences has been of constant re- 
currence, and most of the romance of Russian history is connected with 
the frozen steppes of that country. To enumerate all the illustrious 
names that have swelled the list of exiles up to the reign of Alexander, 
would be to write the history of the innumerable conspiracies which 
at various periods have shaken the throne of Russia, of the cruel ca- 
prices of a race of absolute and unscrupulous despots, and of the vari- 
ous indivicual passions which, under governments such as Russia, can 
always find means of making the public authorities the avengers of pri- 
vate hatreds. From the reign of Alexander up to the present time, 
sentence of exile to Siberia for political offences has perhaps been more 
frequently pronounced than before; and as within this period the vic 
tims have mostly suffered for opinions, not for criminal deeds, and in 
many instances for «pinions which, judged from the point of view of 
abso ute right, must be pronounced to be noble and genercus, though, 
in opposition to the reigning system of the country, the fate of these 
exiles elicited the sympathy of Europe in a far higher degree than was 
ever called forth by the fall of court favourites, whose change of for- 
tune was generally caused by an inordinate and selfish ambition. That 
to the latter, life in Siberia was but a succession of hardships, priva- 
tions, and humiliations, history affirms ; but what may be the fate of 
the exiles in the present day there are no more authentic means of as- 
certaining than the narratives of the few west Europeans who have 
visited Siberia, aud the inferences which may be drawn from the gene- 
ral system of convict colonisation followed in the country, and from 
the spirit which pervades society there. 

A regular system of convict colonisation was commenced in 1754, 
during the reign of the Empress Elizabeth, who was too tender-hearted 
to sign the death-warrant even of the most atrocious criminal, though 
she tolerated and countenanced the most barbarous cruelties; but it 
was carried on without any attention to the necessities of the various 
localities, and was found not to work as favourably as might be desired. 
The existing irregularities having been brought to light by tne census 
taken in Siberia in 1819, new regulations were issued in 1822; and 
these were further improved upon in 1840, and brought into harmony 
with the improved penal code of the country. Notwithstanding the 
energetic endeavours of Peter the Great to force European civilisation 
upon his people, he took iittle pains with regard to the necessary pre- 
liminary process of humanising the penal laws of the country, and the 
most barbarous and degradirg punishments continued, during his and 
several subsequent reigns, to be inflicted on persons of all ranks and 
both sexes. Torture in its most cruel forms was frequently applied, 
and the bodies of the criminals mutilated in the most inhuman manner, 
their noses and ears being cut off, and their tongues being torn out by 
the root. Under the reign of Catherine II. , mitigations were, however, 
introduced: torture was abolished, and the nobles, as also the 
burghers of the two first guilds, were exempted from corporeal punish- 
ment. The cruel and capriciour Paul I., however, again gave to the 
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d the sad and degrading spectacle of individuals of high social 
= and refined Bae nm Fem under the lash of the executioner ; 
and to this day the knout and the cat-o’-nine-tails are reckoned among 
the instruments of correction in Russia. The punishments, as regu- 
lated by Jaw at present, consist, according to the nature of the offence 
«committed, in money fines, restitution, church penitence, loss of office, 
forfeiture of privileges and of honour, and in corporeal punishments of 
varigus kinds and degrees—regarding which it is, however, expressly 
stipulated that the sentence must not contain a recommendation ‘ to 
flog without a mercy,’ a8 was formerly the case—and in banishment to 


ia. which, in cases of heinous offences, is further sharpened by | 
Seed thee in the mines and manufactories. Capital punishment is | 


i , but for crimes of high treason only, and is even in such 
oy ye rarely applied. "Tron the execution of the Cossack 
rebel Pugatscher, which took place in Moscow in 1770. fifty years 
elapsed before sentence of death was again pronounced in Russia, when 
five of the leaders of the insurrection of 1826, which had nearly de- 
prived the Emperor Nicholas of the throne to which he had just suc- 
ceeded, were sentenced to lose their lives at the hands of the hangman. 
The knout, in addition to hard labour for life in the mines of Siberia, is 
the general substitute for capital punishment; and up to 1822, all cri- 
minals under this last sentence were branded on the forehead, though 
the practice of slitting up the ears and nostrils, which continued in 
force until the reign of Alexander, was discontinued. In cases when 
the criminals are condemned to banishment for life, the sentence may 
be rendered still more rigorous by condemnation to civil death, in 
-which cases alone the families of the convicts are not alowed to follow 
them into exile, and they are neither allowed to receive nor to write 
Ve. in which city there is a bureau of dis atch for exiles, is the 
starting point of the detachments of convicts an exiles which periodi- 
cally leave Russia for Siberia—their halting-places being indicated 
along the line of route by large four-winged wooden buildings, with 
ellow walls and red roofs, and surrounded by a stout palisade, erect- 
od at every post-station —— the crown post-house. According to 
the improved regulations of 1840, the convicts condemned to forced la. 
bour are not allowed to travel in company with the criminals of lesser 
degree destined for immediate colonisation, as was previously the case, 
but are sent in separate detachments, care being also taken that seve- 
ral days shall elapse between the departures of the successive detach- 
ments, so as to preclude all possibility of contact onthe road. As far 
as can be judged from the very imperfectgccords which are available, 
the number of convicts transported to Siberia up to the year 1818 
averaged 2500 yearly ; but among these it may be presumed were not 
numbered the political exiles. In the year 1819, 5141 persons were 
transported ; in 1820, the number swelled to 4051; and from that pe- 
riod until 1823, the annual number was from 4000 to 5000. In 1828 a 
ukase was issued, ordering that all vagrants who had until then been 


subjected to forced labour in the fortresses should in future be sent to 
Siberia as colonists. This of course greatly augmented the number 


transported ; and during the period of six years which elapsed from 
the date of this ukase to 1829, 64,035 persons, or 10,067 individuals 
annually, were sent to people these uncultivated wilds. Among these, 


persons convicted of vagrancy only were, however, in a majority, 


the number of criminal offenders condemned to hard labour, amount- 
ing only to one-seventh of the whole number. The number of women 


in proportion to that of the men was one to ten. The convicts travel 


on foot, all being, on starting, —- with clothing at the public ex 

e. The men walk in pairs; but, except in cases of extreme crimi- 
nality, are very rarely burdened with fetters during the journey. 
When passing p Sees towns, however, irons are generally attached 


to their ankles, and every attempt at escape is punished with corporeal 
chastisement, without any reference to the cause of exile or the former 


social position of the individual. To each detachment are generally 
attached some wagons or + for the women, the aged, and the in- 
firm ; and these usually lead t 


on jfoot, and through such a country as Siberia, must cause much suf- 
fering cannot be doubted; but the stations are not at very great dis- 
tances from each other, and travellers agree in asserting that the os- 
trogs—that is, fortified places—in which the convicts rest from their 
fatigues, afford as comfortable accommodation as any post-house 
throughout Siberia ; besides which the inhabitants of the towns and 
villages through which ag pass, either from that perverse sympathy 
the unthinking masses to look upona doomed 

felon as upon a victim of oppression, or from a knowledge of how many 
sufferers for mere opinion may be mixed up with the really guilty in- 
dividuals in the troop, contribute in every way in their power to miti- 
gate the hardships of their position. The officer commanding the es- 
cort is intrusted with the sum stipulated by law for the daily subsist- 
ence of each convict, and this must never, under any pretence, pass 
into the hands of the latter. Many tales are told of the barbarous 
treatment to which the exiles are subjected during their passage to 
their various places of destination; but this, it would seem, must be 
attributed to the general brutality of the men forming the escort, and 

' mot to any desire in the government to render in an indirect way the 
punishment of the condemned more severe than expressed in the terms 
of the sentence; though in these cases, as in all others, it is of course 
the despotic character of the government in Russia which prevents the 
complaints of the oppressed from being heard, and thus perpetuates all 


which so frequently leads 


abuses. 


The convicts who have committed heinous offences, such as murder, 
burglary, highway robbery, or who have been judged guilty of high 
treason, and are banished for life and condemned to forced labour, are 
ehiefly under the superintendence of the governor of Irkutsk, who de- 
termines whether they are to be employed in the mines and salt-works, 
or in the distilleries or other manufactories of the crown. For each of 
shese convicts government allows thirty-six paper rubles yearly; but 
the price of the necessaries of life being in Siberia so very low that the 
half of this suffices for the support of the convict, the other half goes 
to form a fund which, in case, after a lapse of four or six years, he 
gives proofs of reform, is given to him to begin life with in some 
part of the wide-spread steppes which admit of cultivation, and where 
rtion of land and materials tor building a house are as- 
signed to him. The house must, however, be erected by his own la- 
bour, and the money laid by for him be applied to the purchasing of | small value, unallowed absence from the place of detention, are consi- 
the necessary utensils and implements for commencing housekeeping 
and agricultural pursuits. From this moment the convicts become 
glebe adscripti in the strictest sense of the term, as they are, under 
no pretence whatsoever, allowed to quit the lands assigned to them, or 
to change their condition; thenceforward also they pay the capitation 
tax and other imposts in like manner as the other crown peasants of| condemned to hard labour who attempt to escape are punished with 
Siberia, and enjoy in return the same rights, such as they are. The 
ehildren of these convicts, born during the parents’ period of punish- 
ment, are bound to the soil; but their names are not enrolled among | robberies, and other like offences, are punished in the same way as de- 
those of the exiles, and the law orders that they shall be treated in| sertion ; but in these cases the value of the objects stolen is not so much 


a certain 


the same manner as the overseers of the works. 


The second class of convicts is subdivided into five classes—namely, tuated, and the number of times the offence h b 
1. Exils sentenced to labour in the manufactories; 2. Those senten- ogee Fs epee 
ced to form — of the a ae engaged on aay works ; 
3. Those allowed to work at their respective trades; 4. Those hired| gory with the convicts condemned to forced labour. Murd i 
out as domestic servants; and, 5. Those destined to become colonists. etd “4 ty under, highway 
The last-meutioned of these are at once established on the waste lands | ished with from thirty-five to fifty lashes with the knout, 
allotted to them, each person euing an area of not less than thirty 


acres, and being besides furnished wit 


ing the first three years these settlers are exempted from all imposts 


service, these exiles may also become colonists, and be enrolled among 
the peasants of the crown. Convict colonists may, should the au- 
thorities deem it expedient, be allowed to work at trades in the towns, 
but they must not become members of eng or guilds, and must 
never be considered as being withdrawn 

nists. 


factories, are the most leniently dealt with of this class, their position 
being, indeed, such as to render the sentence a reward rather than a 


convicts are empleyed, who receive in wages, accordi 


e van, the young men following, and the 
whole party, commonly numbering from fifty to sixty individuals, be- 
ing escorted from station to station by a detachment of the Cossacks 
stationed in the villages. That a journey of several thousand, wersts 


rom their condition of colo- 


The convicts condemned to forced labour, and employed in the manu- 


punishment. In the manufactories of Telma more than eight hundred 

to the work 

executed by them, from six to fifty rubles per month, ides bread 

flour ; and their wives, who dwell in the village, earn from two and a 
half to five rubles per month by spinning and weaving hemp. The con- 

victs employed in manufactories, and receiving wages, are, however, 

generally such as have previously been under stricter discipline, and 

are in a state of transition towards the position of liberated colonists. 

In several of the towns of Siberia there are establishments for them 

during the first stage of their punishment. In these establishments, 
called Remeslenui Dom, or the House of Trades, the convicts are em- 
ployed as joiners, turners, saddlers, wheelwrights, smiths, &c. and are 
housed, clothed, and fed at the public expense, but do not receive 
wages, their wives and children finding employment in other ways. 
All orders must be addressed to the officers intrusted with the super- 

intendence of the establishment; but persons having work executed 
there are at liberty to enter the workshops, and to communicate di- 
rectly with the different craftsmen, who are not chained, but are guard- 
ed by military. In winter the hours of labour ar eight, in summer, 
twelve. The proceeds of the labour of the convicts go to pay the ex- 

penses of the establishment, and the surplus is applied to charitable 
purposes, such as the building and maintenance of hospitals. The con- 
vict labourers in the mines of the Ural, as well as those of Nertchynsk, 
dwell together in large barrack-like buildings, the worst criminals 
among them being alone chained; but owing to the unhealthy nature 
of the mines, particularly those of Nertchynsk, their existence is a 
very miserable one. The usual term of compulsory labour in the 
mines is twenty years, at the expiration of which the convicts are gen- 

erally established as colonists in the vicinity of the mines, and con- 
tinue to labour in them, but as free labourers, receiving wages. In 
case there be at any time a scarcity of mining labourers, the authori- 
ties are at liberty to apply to this purpose exiles who have not been 

especially sentenced to this punishment; but in such cases the exiles 
are paid for their labour, and are not coufined to the mines for more 
than one year, which counts, besides, for two years of exile. Upon the 
whole, great latitude is allowed the central and local authorities in Si- 
beria with regard to the employment and alloeation of the convicts and 
exiles, it being merely laid down as a general rule that aggricultural 
settlements shall always be made in the least populous districts of the 
localities capable of cultivation. It seems also to be the plan, as 
far as possible, to put each man to the work which he is most compe- 
tent to execute ; and the exiles belonging to the latouring-classes are 
therefore, in preference, established as agricultural colonists, while 
those belonging to the higher classes, who are unaccustomed to manual 
labour, are generally located in the towns, where it is easier for them 
to find some means of subsistence, which may relieve the government 
from the burden of their support. Even independently of the politi- 
cal exiles, the number of the latter is great, for exile is the punishment 
which usually follows the detection of those peculations and abuses of 
power of which the Russian officials are so frequently guilty. On their 
first arrival, it seems, the eiles of this class are made to do penance in 
the churches, under the guardianship of the police, but after a time 
they are allowed to go about unguarded ; and it is said that, when ex- 
iled for life, the Russians even of high birth bear the change of for- 
tune with extraordinary equanimity, assimilating in a very short time, 
and without any apparent struggle, to the Cossacks and peasants 
among whom they are thrown. When, as is frequently the case, they 
marry Siberian women, their children in no way differ from the people 
among whom they live. In the city of Tobolek, in particular, there are 
a great many exiles belonging to the class of unfaithful employés, the 





h materials for building a house, | less than three years—the term beyond this being left to the jud t 
with a cow, some sheep, stmt implements, and seed corn. Dur- | of the local tribunals. The convict condemned f forced ebeel oho 
; ;| renders himself guilty of similar crimes receives fifty-five lashes of the 
during the next seven years they pay half the usual amount of taxes,and | knout, is branded on the forehead, and is chained to the wall of a pri- 
in addition to this, fifteen silver copeks annually towards an economi-| son for five years, after which period he is allowed to move about, but 
cal fund erected for their benefit. After the lapse of these ten years} must continue to wear fetters during his life. ! 
they take their rank among the other crown peasants, and are subjeci- 
ed to the same burdens. Except when especially pardoned, there colo- 
=— othng’ either allowed to change their condition, ee senlionsity 
quit the lands alloltted to them. Colonisation, according to this} perior authorities, which can only be ted i 6 
system, being found excessively expensive, and at the same time very Nical certificate. FE eee eee oF © 
penn = ne of the frequent desertion of the colonists, who, 
without families, were bound by no ties, was given up in 1822,| they ¢ the ferry in the neighbourh i 
Ddut has a resumed. In order to promote the ery, eae Fanagpetion: dhs ag § ee ct nood of the city of Tobolsk, the 
gametion convict population with the free population, the gov- | j he higher grade of rank whi ; 
ernment bestows on every free woman who resent 2 _—~ of those colo- women of Oe hae & nk which they so much covet ; and 
nists & ye of “J silver rubles; while the free man who eae to 
wife a e conviet receives a donation of fifteen rubles. Persons| which, unti , they have been k : 
enjoying the privilege of collecting gold from the sands of the govern. ay eg tet on xnown in the world, for one bestowed 
ment of ——_ and = ee convicts for the washings, are bound 
to pay, in addition to the daily wages, one ruble and fitteen copeks in| At Tobolsk sits the board which decides the final destination of each 
silver towards the economical fund. The convicts employed as domes- | culprit or each martyr. It consists of a president and assessors, heving 
tic servants ate fed by their employers, and receive in wages one silver | under them a chancellerie divided inte two sections, and has offices 
ruble anda haif per month. After eight years of such compulsory | of dispatch in several of the towns of Siberia. Before their arrival at 


sentence being considered less rigorous the nearer the place of exile to 
the frontiers of Russia Proper. Political exiles are, on the contrary, 
sent farther north and east, where the nature of the surrounding coun- 
try is such as to make an attempt at flight impossible, or at least very 
difficult. The hardships to which these exiles are subjected seem, in 
by far the greater number of cases, to be exclusively such as are neces- 
sarily connected with their being torn away from all they hold dear, 
and transplanted from the luxurious life of European society (for these 
exiles mostly belong to the higher classes) to the uncltivated wilds and 
rigorous climate of a country but very partially redeemed from the 
the state of nature ; but the tenderest sympathies of the natives of all 
races seem, by all accounts, to be readily bestowed upon the exiles, 
who, whatever be the nature of the offience of which they have been 
uilty, are never named by a harsher term than that of ‘ unfortunate.’ 
n many cases the lot of the political exiles is also mitigated by the 
kindness of the local authorities, who allow them the use of books and 
other indulgences, and even receive them as friends in their houses, 
when this can be done without risk of giving offence atSt. Petersburg. 
As in Russia nothing with which the government is concerned can 
be commented on by the press without especial permission, it is diffi- 
cult to ascertain correctly how far the system followed in Sibera works 
beneficially as regards the moral reformation of the criminals, and 
their relations to society in general. The accounts of travellers are 
very confficting—-some extolling the extreme leniency with which even 
the worst offenders are treated, as the ne plus ultra of social policy, and 
dwelling with delight on its happy results ; whilst others consider it 
disastrous in its consequences, and relate instances of the most attroci- 
ous crimes committed by the convicts, and of whole tracts of country in 
which life and property have been rendered insecure by their presence. 
The statistics of Siberia, however, prove the country to be improving ; 
and all travellers agree as to the freedom from molestation which they 
have experienced while traversing its immeasurable steppes ; and it is 
therefore but fair to conclude, that though the attempt at morl reforma- 
tion may be unsuccessful in many instances, in general convict coloni- 
sation has here born good fruits. That great severity in the chastise- 
ment of new transgressions has been found necessary, is on the other 
side proved by the penal laws bearing exclusively on Siberia. Accord- 
ing to these laws, drunkenness, fighting, idleness, theft of articles of 


dered veniel offences, and are punished with from ten to forty lashes 
with the cat-’o-nine-tails. If the offence be persisted in after this. 
sentence is to be pronounced by the lacal tribunals, and often consists 
in temporary removement to some distant and thinly populated district, 
or incorporation in one of the penal labour companies. Convicts 


the knout, and are branded on the forehead, in case this mark of igno- 
miny has not previously been inflicted on them. Repeated thefts, 
taken into consideration as the motives by which the criminals are ac- 


fourth repetition by an exile of a crime previously punished renders 
him liable to forty lashes with the knout, and to be placed in the cate- 


robbery, and incendiarism are, if the offender be a simple exile, pun- 


in addition to 
branding on the forehead, and forced labour in irons for a period of not 


Criminals of this class 
are never to be employed beyond the prison walls, and are not even 
in illness to be taken into the open air beyond the prison--yard, or to 
be relieved from their chains, except by especial permission of the su- 


The River Irtysh is the Styx of the Siberian Hades : from the moment 


Russian employés appointed to offices in Siberia are placed in the en- 


from the moment they cross this same ferry commences the extinction 
of the political life of the exiles. Here her exchange the name by 


upon them by the authorities, and any change of the latter is punished 
with five years’ compulsory labour over and above the original sentence. 


August 1¢ 


Tobolsk the convicts are, however, liable to be detai 
ities of Kasan or Perm, for the public works in their 
ments. —_— , 

It is as the land of political exile that Sibenia is . 

and that it has gained so unenviable a reputation eoos oat Known, 
loving nations of Europe, whose imagination pictures it to 4 may “ 
vast unredeemable desert, whose icy atmosphere chills the bre - 
life, and petrifies the soul. Yet the truly benevolent should a of 
circumstances which have led a government that punishes a disse or ‘a 
word as severly as the direst crime, to select exile as the extreme a 
alty of the law. Siberia is, it is true, the great prison-house of R pen- 
but it is @ prison-house through which the free air of plain and — 
trin plays, and in which the prisoner, though he may not labour oun- 
self-elected field. may still devote his faculties to the benefit of bi * ‘ 
self-elected field, may still devote his faculties to the beuefit of his 4 
low-creatures and continue the great task of moral and intellectual 
progress. How different his lot from that of the Austrian Sleoner "se 
state, doomed to drag on long years of a miserable existence in the 
dungeons of Spielberg, or some other fortress, sevred from all int : 
course with the world beyond his prison-walls, deprived even of A 
light of day, and left in solitude and forced idleness to brood over hie 
dark and despairing thoughts! 


ned by the author. 
respective govern. 





THE SHADOW OF LUCY HUTCHINSON, 


There are some books that leave upon the mind a strange j : 
one of the most delightful reading papier nerd hauntisg of the “ow 
ory, it may be, by one form or by several, strangely real, havin _ 
positive personal presence and identity, yet always preserving an . 
material existence, and occupying a ‘‘ removal ground,” from which 
they never stir to mingle with the realities of recollection. 
shadows hold their place apart, as some rare dreams do, claimin 
us an indescribable tenderness. 

The ‘* Memoirs of Colonel Hutchinson” is such a book. In many 
passages it is tedious—a record of petty strategies of partisan warfare 
—and, more dreary still, of factious jealousies and polemical hatreds 
The absolute truth of the book is fatal, in one direction, to our hero- 
worship. The leaders of the Great Rebellion, in such minute details 
appear as mere schemers, as rival agents at a borough election; ang 
the most fervent in professions of religlous zeal are as bitter in their 
revenges as the heroes of a hundred scalps; but there arises out of the 
book, and is evermore associated with it, the calm quiet shadow of a 
woman of exquisite purity, of wondrous constancy, of untiring affection 
—Lucy Hutchinson, its writer. 

John Hutchinson is at Richmond, lodging at the house of his music. 
master, He is twenty two years of age. The village is full of « good 
company,” for the young Princes are being educated in the palace, and 
many “‘ ingenious persons entertained themselves at that place.” The 
music- master’s house is the resort of the king’s musicians ; “and divers 
of the gentleman and ladies that were affected with music came thither 
to hear.” There was a little girl ‘‘ tabled” in the same house with 
John Hutchinson, who was taking lessons of the lutanist—a charming 
child, full of vivacity and intelligence. She told John she had an el. 
der sister—a studious and retiring person——-who was gone with her 
m ther, Lady Apsley, into Wiltshire—and Lucy was goiag to be mar- 
ried, she thought. The little girl ever talked of Lucy—and the gen- 
tlemen talked of Lucy,—and one day a song was sung which Lucy had 
written—and John and the vivacious child walked, another day, to 
Lady Apsley’s house, and there, in a closet, were Lucy’s Latin books. 
Mr. Hutchinson grew in love with Lucy’s image; and when the talk 
was more rife that she was about to be married—and some said that 
she was indeed married—he became unhappy—and “ began to believe 
there was soice magic in the place, which enchanted men out of their 
right senses; but the sick heart could not be chid nor advised into 
health.” At length Lucy and her mother came home; and Lucy was 
not married. Then John and Lucy wandered by the pleasant banks of 
the Thames, in that springtime of 1638, and a ‘“ mutual friendship” 
grew up betweenthem. Lucy now talked to him of her early life ; how 
she had been born in the Tower of London, of which her late father, 
Sir John Apsley, was the Governor; how her mother was the henefac- 
tress of the prisoners, and delighted to mitigate the hard fortune of 
the noble and the learned, and especially Sir Walter Raleigh, by every 
needful help to his studies and amusements ; how she herself grew se- 
rious amongst these scenes, and delighted in nothing but reading, and 
would never practise her lute or harpsichords, and absolutely bated her 
— John was of a like serious temper. Their fate was deter- 
mined. 

The spring is far advanced into summer. On a certain day, the 
friends on both sides meet to conclud the terms of the marriage. Lucy 
is not tobeseen. She has taken the small-pox. She is very near death 
At length John is permitted to speak to his betrothed. Tremblingly 
and mornfully she comes into his presence. She is ‘the most deformed 
person that could beseen.” Whocould tell the result in words so touch- 
ing as Lucy’s own? ‘ He was nothing troubled at it, but married her 
as soon as she was able to quit the chamber, when the priest and all 
that saw her were affrighted to look on her. But God recompensed his 
justice and constancy by restoring her; though she was longer thav 
ordinary before she recovered to be as well as before.” 

They were married on the 3d of July, 1638. , 

In the autumn of 1641, John and Lucy Hutchinson are living in 
their own house of Owthorpe, in Nottinghamshire. They have two sons. 
They are ‘* peaceful and happy.” John has dedicated two years since 
his marriage to the study of “school divinity.” He has convinced 
himself of ** the great point of predestination.” This faith has not, %& 
his wife records, produced a * carelessnes of life in him,” but “‘ a more 
strict and holy walking.” He applies himself, in his house at Owthorpe, 
‘to understand the things then in dispute” between the King and Par- 
liament. He is satisfied of the righteousness of the Parliament's cause; 
but he then ‘contents himself with praying for peace.” In another 
year the King has set up his standard at Nottingham; the battle of 
Edgehill has been fought ; all hope of peace is atanend. John Huteh- 
inson is forced out of his quiet habitation by the suspicions of his roy- 
alists neighbours. He is marked asa Roundhead. Lucy does not like 
the name. ‘It was very ill applied to Mr. Hutchinson, who, having 
naturally a very fine, thickest head of hair, kept it clean and handsome, 
so that it was @ great ornament to him; although the godly of those 
days, when he embraced their party, would not allow him to be reli- 
gious because his hair is not in their cut.” The divinity student 20¥ 
becomes a lieutenant colonel. He raises a company of ‘‘ very honest 
godly men.” The Earl of Chesterfield is plundering the houses of the 
Puritans in the vale of Belvoir, near Owthorpe; and the young colonet 
has apprehensions for the safety of his family. In the depth of yioapoet | 
a troop of horse arrive one night at the lonely house where Lucy 4” 
her children abide. They are hastily summoned to propare for ann 
stant journey. They are to ride to Nottingham before sunrise, for the 
soldiers are not strong enough to march in the day. Lucy is hence 
forth to be the companion of her husband in this perilous office—bis 
friend, his comforter—a ministering angel amongst the fierce 2” 
dangerous spirits, whom he sways by @ remarkable union of courag® 
and gentleness. q bene atte 

Let us look at the shadow of Lucy Hutchinson She tranquilly 8!" 
in one of the upper chambers of the old and ruinous castle of which ~ 
husband is appointed governor. It isa summer evening of 1643. *D 
that tower, built upon the top of the rock, tradition says that Quet 
Isabel received her paramour Mortimer: and at the base of the roc 
are still shown Mortimer’s Well, and Mortimer’s Hole, as Lucy Huteh- 
inson saw them two centuriesago. She looks cut of the narrow windows 
by which her chamber is lighted. There is the Trent, eacefully how’ 
ing on one side, amidst flat meadows. On the other side is the wee = 
Nottingham. The governor has made the ruinous castle a strong i 
tress, with which he can defy the Cavaliers should they occupy ~~ 
town beneath, Opposite the towers is the old church of St. apg Oe 
whose steeple commands the platform of the castle. The Goverest 
sent away his horse, and many of his foot, to guard the roads by ¥ a 
the enemy could approach Nottingham. There is no appearance 
danger. ‘The reveille is beat. Those who have been watchirg all ate 
lounge into the town. It isin the possession of the Cavaliers, yo 
scene is changed. The din of ordnance rouses Lucy from her au 
gaze upon the windings of the Trent, For ffve days and nights ose 
is firing withoutintermission. Within the walls of the castle —_ “ 
not more than eighty men. The musqueteers on St Nicholas’ steep 

ick off the cannoniers at their guns. 
Now and then, as the ansailaats are beaten from the walls, werd —- 
a wounded man behind, as he is dragged into the castle. On the 
day, after that terrible period of watchfuiness, relief er - 
Cavaliers are driven from the town with much slaughter, an ‘neon wit 
tle is filled with prisoners. Lucy has not been idle eer one for 
days of peril. There was a task to be performed,—a g 
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woman’s tenderness. Within the castle was a a called oe ut up 
Den, into which the prisoners were cast ; and as they wer 
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ral Dundas, who died June 3, 1994, by Bacon, eost £3,150; Cap- 


Gene Faulknor, killed on board the Blanche, January 6, 1795, by 
= i; Captain W. Miller, by Flaxman, erected by his companions in 
vg. ; Captain Cooke of the Bellerophon, by Westmacott, cost 
thee. Marquis Cornwallis, by Rossi, died October 5, 1805, cost 
99); Captain G. N. Hardinge, of the St. Fiorenzo, who died off 
te n, March 8, 1808, by Mannina; Major General Mackenzie and 
pe va Langworth, who fell at Talavera, July 26, 1809, cost £2,100, 
Cee oains Colonel Sir W. Myers and General Hoghton, killed at 
p Anon May 16, 1812, by Kendrick, each cost £1,575 ; Gen. Craufurd 
Al Gen. Mackinnon, killed at Ciudad Rodrigo, January 18, 1812, by 
con cost £2,100 ; General Le Marchant and General Bowes, slain at 
pave inoe June 27, 1812, by Chantrey, cost £1,575; General Sir T. 
Brook slain at Queenstown, October 13, 1812, by Westmecott, cost 
asi; Colonel Hon. B Cadogan, fell ut Vittoria, June 21, 1813, by 
Chantrey; eost £1,575; Gencral Gore and General Skerrett, fell at 
Bergen-op-zoom, March 9, 1814, by Chantrey, cost £2,800; General 
Hay, killed at Bayonne, April 14, 1814, by Hopper, cost £1,575; Gen- 
ral Ross, slain at Baltimore, September 12, 1514, by Kendrick, cost 
#1575; General Gillespie, killed at Kalunga, October 13, 1814, by 
Chantrey, cost £1,575; General Packenham and General Gibbs, killed 
at New Orleans, January 8, 1815, by Westmacott, cost £2,100; Sir W. 
Hoste, buried at St. Jobn’s Wood, by Campbell, erected by his brother 
officers; Sir Pulteney Malcolm, who died J aly 20, 1838; and Sir Tho- 
mas Jones, R.E. In Westminster Abbey, Sir Richard Bingham, who 
fought at Lepanto, Major Creed, who fell at Blenheim, 1704 3. Colonel 
Bringfield, killed at Ramilies ; Colonel Townshend, slain at Ticondera- 
0 1359 ; Sir Richard Fletcher, R. C., killed at the storming of St. Se- 
potion; the Hon. Major Stanhope, and Major General Manningham, 
who fell at Corunna, 1809 ; Captain George Bryan, of the Coldstream 
Regiment of Guards, killed at Talevara, 1809; and Major Rennell, 
the geographer, who died in 1830. In St. Margaret’s, Westminster, 
which we have heard described in reference to the huge overshadowing 
pileof the Abbey, as resembling a sloop of war lying alongside a three- 
decker, is the monument of Captain Sir Peter Parker, Bart., who was 
killed on the coast of America, August 30, 1814, while in command of 
H. M. 8. Menelaus, serving on shore at the head of a party of seamen 
and marines. The monument is erected to his memory by his officers 
d crew. 
a We have made our pilgrimage to the graves and monuments of the 
mighty dead. We must have heard the sermon which the cold stones 
ard dullearth preach—that men are soon forgotten, and there are few 
public memorials of those who have served their country by land or sea. 
This is of little moment. The public taste of these enlightened times 
loathes and ridicules the monstrous absurdities, which are called na- 
tional monuments. In the gothic aisles of Westminster, where in old 
time they represented the warrior slumbering after ‘ life’s fitful fe- 
ver,” and praying in his sleep, accoutred as in the dress in which he 
fought and conquered, we find the indcent attempt to depict the mortal 
putting on his immortality; Time and Fame wrestling for a trophied 
pillar—an admiral ascending amid clouds and cherubs from the sea in 
which Hibernia sits—Victory and her lions—seamen dressed like Ro- 
man soldiers—the Muse of history, Fame and her laurel and trumpet, 
Britannia, Neptune, Genius, and Mars deform and profane the sacred 
associations of a temple of peace, and a Christian church. And better 
things than these ; figures, statutes, groups, intrinsically fine, and in 
any other situation admirable, are out of place beneath the dome of St. 
Puul’s. A single grave-stone, with the name of the seaman or soldier 
who has been killed in the moment of victory, would touch the heart 
of every beholder; and we shou!d not then have the reflection that 
large sums were lavishly and vainly dissipated on the erection of these 
buge blocks of marble—money which might have purchased medals 
for their gallant survivors among the commissioned officers, and found- 
ed a college for the poor but honourable defenders of their country. 
How many buried in the ruddy graves of the battle-field have their 
ey 9 in the heart of the loving friend ; of how many may it 
e said— 


and 


The waves became their winding sheet, 
The waters were their tomb; 

But for their fame the ocean sea 
Was not sufficient room. 


Kmperial Parliament. 


THE JEWISH MEMBER FOR GREENWICH. .- 
Hguse of Commons, Monday July 28. 

The SPEAKER communicated to the House a letter he had received 
from Mr. Alderman Salomons, relative to notices of actions which had 
been gerved upon him, to recover penalties, on account of his having 
eat and voted in the House. 

On the first order—consideration of the petitions from Greenwieh, 
in the matter of David Salomons, Esq.—Sir B. HALL after adverting to 
the circumstances attending the election of this gentleman, to the posi- 
tion in which this House was placed with reference to the question, to 
the unsatisfactory arguments urged by the Government and the law 
officers of the Crown, and to the precedent of Mr. Wilkes, said the 
electors of Greenwich considered that the resolution befere the House 
would subvert their rights and those of the whole body of electors in 
the kingdom, and he moved that they be heard by counsel at the bar in 
oo of those rights, penne to the prayer of their petition.—The 
ATTORNEY-GENERAL opposed the motion. The subject, he said, 
had been well considered and very fully discussed in two sessions of 
Parliament, and it could not be expected that counsel could throw any 
additional light upon the question. 

« Mr. ANSTEY supported the motion, arguing that the House was 
pushing its privileges too far, and counsel would endeavour to show 
that the resolution was repugnant to the law of the land. By refus- 
ing to hear the advocates of the petitioners in support of their rights, 
the House would violate the forms as well as the substance of Justice. 

Sir F. THESIGER observed that although a sufficient reason had 
been assigned by the Attorney-General against agreeing to a motion 
for hearing a one-sided argument at the bar, there was another objec- 
tion on the face of the petition, which prayed that the petitioners might 
be heard in defence of their undeabted right to be represented by the 
Tepresentative they had chosen. This right had never been disputed ; 
the question was, whether the representative they had chosen had 
qualified himself by law to sit in that House. 

Mr. C. VILLIERS spoke in favour of the motion; Mr. NEWDE- 
GATE, Sir J. HANMER, and Sir R. INGLIS against it.—Mr. AGLI- 
ONBY, who supported the motion, wished to hear the opinion of a 
member of the Government upon the question. He thought delay was 
desirable, considering that the House was acting in a judicial capacity, 
and that its resolution would be evidence in a court of law. 

Lord J. RUSSELL, being called upon, was perfectly willing to state 
his opinion, which was that the electors of } vacenaen Aig in supposing 
that their rights were interfered with, had misapprehended the ques- 
tion before the House, No measure was contemplated which would in- 
terfere with the rights of the electors of Greenwich. A member re- 
turned to that House must comply with the conditions which the law 
Tequired ; it was thought that Mr. Alderman Salomons had not com- 
plied with those conditions; and this was a matter which concerned, 
not Greenwich only, but the whole kingdom. 
_ After some remarks by Mr. Alderman SIDNEY and Mr. M‘GREGOR 
7 favour of the motion, it was upon a division rejected by 185 against 





Mr. R. CURRIE thereupon forbore to repeat the same motion in the 
-~ of Baron de Rothschild, urging Lord J. Russell at the same time 
. bring forward &@ measure next session for securing to the electors of 
es kingdom their indefeasible right to return to that House the 
pod Pag deemed best fitted to represent their interests. Mr. AN- 
wL, owever, moved that the petition from the electors of the city 

ondon, in the matter of Baron de Rothschild, be taken into con- 


sideration, and that the petitioners be heard by counsel at the bar, in ; 


pursuance of the prayer of their petition. Mr. AGLIONBY 
j . ‘ . ' t supported 
Strain gtion, Mr. R. CURRIE, at some length, and in a satirical 
tors ‘eal to Foleate stage em as chairman of the meeting of city elec- 
y ton to their petition. The motion w ted b 
Mr. OSBORNE and Vr. HOBH aS Supported Dy 
; . OUSE: ee 2 y 
tived by 77 eealpet a1. E; upon a division it was nega 
¢ adjourned debate upon the resolution moved by Lord John Rus- 
= a amendment moved by Mr. G. Themene, on Tuesday last, 
Called een ny We. ANSTEY, who re-argued the main question, and 
ing to ie the House to mitigate the effect of the resolution by append- 
in the wo de amendment, pledging the House to make such alteration 
Mr. BADL the oath as would enable Mr. Salomons to subscribe it. 
' LAM considered that great as were the evils attending 


the House would not be justified in tak- 


the exclusion of Mr. Salomons, 


words in question were of the substance of the oath or of an adjuratory 
character, he could find no authority for omitting them. In the case 
of Quakers there was a statutory authority. These words were by law 
made a part of the oath, and it was the duty of the House to enforce 
them. There was only one constitutional mode of remedying the evil 
—by legislation, which would be a far more satisfactory method of 
settling the question. 

Mr. J. EVANS, from a recapitulation of the enactments in reference 
to the oath of abjuration, deduced the conclusion that the Legislature 
meant, in imposing the words, that they should be varied according to 
circumstances. Upon a division the amendment was negatived by 88 
against 50. 

Mr. BETHELL, in opposing the resolution, reproached Lord J. Rus- 
sell with fighting the battle of his adversaries by yielding to a techni- 
cal objection, perverting mere formal words to a purpose alien from the 
intention of Parliament. The House was now interpreting a statute, 
and, not having, like the other House, the opportunity of consulting 
the Judges, instead of adopting a resolution which would not conclude 
the matter, should have left the question to the proper tribunals In 
the case of Mr. Horne Tooke, pending the decision of the question as to 
his title to a seat, the House allowed him to sit and to vote. He 
hoped the noble Lord would withdraw his resolution, and that the 
House would suspend its determination until the question was decided 
in a court of law. 

Lord J. RUSSELL observed that Mr. Bethell had dexterously eluded 
the legal difficulty in this case, which convinced him that he had mis- 
givings upon that point. This was not an original resolution of his 
(Lord John’s), or the first time it had been before the House, which 
was only asked to re-assert the resolution of last year. He had no ob- 
jection to taking the opinion of a court of law upon a question properly 
belonging to a court of law ; but the question before the House, wheth- 
era member bad properly taken the oaths required by law, was not 
within the province of a court of law. If the actions against Mr. Salo- 
mons should throw any new new light upon the question, there was no 
reason why the House of Commons should not avail itself of it. 

Mr. ANSTEY again pressed the enactment of the Ist and 2d Victoria, 
of which the noble Lord, he remarked, had taken no notice, and which, 
he repeated, settled the question. He hoped the resolution would be 
withdrawn until next session. Mr. J. A. SMITH likewise opposed the 
resolution, protesting against the argument in its favour derived from 
the vote of last year. The House divided, when the resolution was 
carried by 123 against 68. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE. 
Tuesday, July 29. 


Mr. HEYWOOD moved an address, praying Her Majesty to direct 
that the Crystal Palace be preserved until the Ist of May next, with a 
view to determine if it can be adapted to purposes of public utility and 
recreation. He specified several objects to which the structure might 
be advantageously devoted, remarking that its locality was singularly 
deficient in places of public recreation. The commissioners could not 
move of themselves, and must take down the building unless the House 
interposed. 
Colonel SIBTHORP opposed the motion. He had denounced the 
work at the beginning as a most gross attack upon the rights of the 
people of this country. He remained of the same opinion. 
r. LABOUCHERE dissented altogether from the estimate of the 
Exhibition formed by Colonel Sibthorp. It had ministered to the grati- 
fication of hundreds of thousands; its effect upon trade and the arts he 
believed would be not inconsiderable, but the moral spectacle which 
had been exhibited in the Crystal Palage by the orderly demeanour of 
the vast body of persons, foreigners as well as Englishmen, congrega- 
ted within it, was more admirable than the edifice and its contents.— 
With respect to the motion for a reprieve of the structure, as a commis- 
sioner and as a member of the Government he should express no opin- 
ion upon the proposition, which was a question for the House, and the 
House alone, to decide. 
Sir R. INGLIS, subscribed to the statements made by Mr. Labou- 
chere of the results of the Exhibition, still thought that the House was 
not at liberty to alter the arrangements. It should he looked at sim- 
ply as a question of contract, which could not be got rid of, except by 
an act of Parliament. Mr. EWART supported the motion. An oppor- 
tunity was offered which had never presented itself before, and which 
should not, he thought, be neglected. Mr. M‘GREGOR likewise spoke 
in favour of the motion. He considered it would be rash to consent to 
the immediate demolition of the palace. Colonel THOMPSON suggest- 
ed various reasons for preserving the building 
Mr. GOULBURN must be governed by a principle of good faith, and 
he put it to every one whether the building would ever have risen if 
there had not been a distinct assurance given that when the object of 
the Exhibition had been answered the site should be restored to its ori- 
ginal condition? If this was so, no consideration would warrant a de- 
arture from the arrangement. Independently of this objection, Mr. 
Gealburs suggested various difficulties in the way of the conversion of 
the edifice to other purpores. 
Mr. WAKLEY said the contract was by the public with the public ; 
and who, he asked, could contemplate without pain the destruction of 
such an institution, the temple of peace as well as science, connected 
with the noblest associations that could enter the mind of man? Forty- 
nine out of fifty of the inhabitants of London would vote for the preser- 
vation of the Crystal Palace. Mr. BANKES, though not for the de- 
struction of the palace, was not for its continuance in its present 
site, which would be a violation of public faith. LordSEYMOUR said 
this was the reason why he must vote against the motion. The First 
Minister of the Crown had distinctly told the House that the building 
was not intended to be permanent, and the commissioners had given a 
solemn assurance that it should be removed. Mr. C. VILLIERS 
thougbt it would be an ungracious thing to refuse to keep up the build- 
ing for a few months to try the experiment of a winter garden. Mr. 
CLAY considered the difference of opinion a good reason for dela}. 
The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER cautioned the House that 
it was necessary to consider what might be the expense of converting 
this building intoa winter garden. In the first place, the country 
must be prepared to take upon itself the payment of £70,000, which 
might be called for. Moreover, it could not be maintained as a perma- 
nent building without considerable outlay. The most solemn pledges 
having been given that the building should be taken down, more than 
a mere majority of that House was required to set aside this stipula- 
tion. Asa member of the Government, he should express no opinion 
upon the inmotion. Mr. HEADLAM and Mr. GEACH supported the 
motion, which, upon a division, was carried by 75 against 47. 


Thursday, July 29. 
At the morning sitting, in reply to Mr. Osborne, who intimated that 
there had been some misunderstanding upon this point, the CHAN- 
CELLOR of the EXCHEQUER repeated, in fuller and more explicit 
terms than he had used on Tuesday, his statement respecting the Crys- 
tal Palace. Whether the Commissioners were at liberty, under the 
terms of the memorandum, to apply any portion of the surplus in their 
hards to the purposes of a winter garden he thought very doubtful ; 
whether, if they had the power they had the inclination, he could not 
say. If they were unable or unwilling, the public could only purchase 
the building for a sum which might probably amount to £70,000. Then 
to put it in a fit state for permanent preservation would cost a consid- 
erable sum, and there must be an annual outlay for keeping it in re- 
pair. So much for the building. In addition to this expenditure, there 
must be acertain outlay for the winter garden itself, and there was 
the cost of maintaining it. These five charges must fall upon the public. 





THE CITY OF PARIS AND THE CITY OF LONDON. 


next great landmark in the destinies of man is the series of return 
Sétes at Paris. 


of the Parisian cuisine. 
Municipal Council of Paris; a personage and a body whom it is impos- 
sible to describe by any parallel in this country. The invited, in the 
words of the programme, are ‘* the Royal Commissioners, the Foreign 
Commissioners, the members of the various juries, the Executive and 
Special Commissioners, the Mayors of the principal towns in the king- 
dom, the Presidents and Secretaries of the leading scientific societies, 


find their entertainment thoroughly Parisian. 





‘Rg Upon itself to cure them by 


its own inherent power. Whether the 









After the entertainment at Guildhall, and the eclipse of the sun, the 


This morning the é/ite of this metropolis will be wafted 
over the Channel, and by 7 o’clock will be surrounded by the triumphs 
The hosts are the Prefect of the Seine and the 


and a large number of the nobility and of the distinguish. d patrons of 
science and art.” They who go to Rome, says the proverb, must do as 
they do at Rome; and this illustrious company will be gratified to 
A dinner at the Hotel 
de Ville to-day, followed by a concert to-morrow; Versailles and the 
waterworks on Sunday ; a grand féte at St. Cloud on Monday ; a ball 
for 8,000 at the Hotel de Ville on Tuesday ; and on Wednesday a sham 


= ===. 
a five days’ course of unmitigated happiness at Paris, and are there- 
fore the very best fare that could be offered to the illustrious stran- 
gers. Thereis no affectation or pedantry in the programme. The 
morning will not be given to philosophy, nor the evening to eloquence. 
The festivities will be thoroughly catholic, adapted to both sexes and 
all ages; for who is so old or so young as not to enjoy the waterworks 
or the Opera for am hour? Indeed, so seductive is the prospect, that 
the Lord Mayor and his train will doubtless be the decoy ducks of a 
much larger British invasion. Hear it all ye who sat at the open win- 
dows of Fleet-street from 3 o’clock to half-past 12 to see the Royal car- 
riage and horses; hear it ye who fought under Gog and Magog to see 
aldermen shamble before a Queen—listen while we remind you that 
next Sunday the contents of several great ponds will be discharged 
through the nostrils of sea- horses and the shells of tritons at Versailles ; 
that 8,000 invitations are now issued for a ball next Tuesday at the 
Hotel de Ville, and that on Wednesday you may, if you like, stand for 
six hours in the sun, surrounded by dust and cigars, to be deafened b 
incessant discharges of infantry and artillery. Such is the inexhausti- 
ble fund of pleasure open to those who will take the gifts the Gods pro- 
vide them. The “special service” will carry over every Common 
Councilman in the city, his wife and all his family, in twelve hours from 
Cripplegate to the Rue St Honoré. Why need we say more? The 
man who can resist such attractions deserves to live on hard beef- 
hoc, and spend his evenings at home for the remainder of his natural 
ife. 
And now for the company. How varied! How distinguished! M. 
Sallandrouze de Lamornaix certainly knows how to skim the cream of 
society. England will hardly be herself for the next seven days, when 
so many of her chosen sons are away. The Crystal Palace, happily, is 
safe from its foes, otherwise, in that hour of weakness, it could not but 
have fallen. If we give utterance to a terrible idea, it is only that we 
may the better a the noble band whom we are this week lend- 
ing to France. What if Louis Napoleon, remembering a tradition of 
the empire, should detain his guests rather longer than they reckoned 
on? What if the Lord Mayor and Aldermen of London, the Commissioners, 
the juries, the executives, and the specials, the mayors, the presidents, 
the secretaries, and the patrons of art, as they stand next Wednesday 
admiring the splendid mimicry of war, should find themselves unex- 
pectedly surrounded by cavalry and hurrid off to Vincennes? With 
such hostagesFrance might exact any terms from the British Govern- 
ment. We should be only too glad to give her back her colonies, admit 
her wine daty free, and acknowledge the Rhin* to be her natural boun- 
dary. It would only be a fair retaliation, Frenchmen will say, for the 
use we made of Napoleon Bonaparte’s misplaced confidence in our nation- 
al generosity ; and, after all, what are a thousand mayors and commis- 
sioners to the captive of St. Helena? At home our situation would be 
deplorable. London, deprived of its Corporation, or at least of its 
principal officers, would become a prey to license and revolt. Thieves 
would occupy all the entrances of the Bank and the Royal Exchange, 
and Joseph Ady would once more flood the Post office with his unpaid 
correspondence. The clatter of knives and forks would cease at the 
Mansion-house. The grass would grow in Smithfield without another 
word of remonstrance from its ill-starred defenders. Should their 
captivity prove as long as that of the Lion-hearted, and England be 
unable to raise a ransom sufficient to satisfy the captor, it is impossible 
to say what changes the Lord Mayor mizht find on his return; perhaps 
Temple bar demolished, and Fleet-street widened ; perhaps such a thing 
as a good street in the city; perhaps Thames water drinkable. The 
“city” itself might, by that time, have melted into the metropolis, and 
when the Corporation returned they might find themselves in the situ- 
ation of the old man who, a prisoner from his youth, found himself so 
little at home in the place of his birth, that he asked to be led back to 
rison. 
. Supposing, however, the illustrious guests restored to this country as 
willingly as they were taken out, we may cheerfuliy speculate on what 
the magnates of the city will witnessontheir visit. In the Hotelde Ville 
the Lord Mayor of London will see a palace worthy ofa real municipality 
embracing the whole metropolis of France. He will see, perhaps, from 
the windows of his own bedroom a river so pure that its water is re- 
sorted to by thousands daily for bathing or for washing, the sewerage 
of the city being conveyed in vast culverts under the banks. He will 
see a cité not less magnificent than ours, containing the cathedral and 
many public buildings, but no longer allowed to personate the whole 
metropolis of Paris. He will see vast improvements now in progress 
with the resources of the whole city ; and he will be astonished to ob- 
serve that when Frenchmen lay out a new street they prefer a straight 
line, and think it a further advantage that it should lead frum one great 
object to another. He will find, for example, that all Paris is looking 
forward to the time when the Rue de Rivoli will be continued to the 
Hotel de Ville, whieh is again to be the terminus of another street 
from the Porte St. Denis. He will inquire in vain for Smithfield, and, 
when he asks for the substitutes, will be led beyond the barriers to 
spacious edifices surrounded by open courts, and furnished with every 
improvement that humanity or health can suggest. As for the ordi- 
nary police of the city, he will find it not unequal to ours, in the face 
of a national temper and political institutions provocative of discontent 
and rebellion. Should he look below the surface of things, we are in- 
clined to think he will find at least as much puplic spirit and public 
honesty as within the bounds of his own little region. And if on this 
point his civic partialities should prevail over his candour, he may do 
well to digest the valuable dictum of Lord Liverpool, introduced very 
happily in the Lords on Monday night. We will repeat it here, that 
the civic authorities may take it with them to Paris and think over it 
by the way, in such leisure moments as festivities and sea-sickness may 
leave. It was the warning of that experienced nobleman to Lord Ellen- 
borough, when the latter, in a fit of youthful generosity, had been 
standing up for the Corporation of London. ‘ Let me, as an old mem- 
** ber, give you, who are a young one, a little piece of advice. Never 
** have anything to do with the Corporation of the city of London. Its 
** members are the greatest jobbers I have ever known in the whole 
** course of my politieal life.”— Pimes, Aug. lst. 


a 


THE NEW LAW OF PATENTS. 


Among the measures of practical reform—unhappily not very nume- 
rous—which the present session of Parliament will place upon the stat- 
ute-book, the Patent Law Amendment Act of 1851 is hailed as a val- 
uable improvement by some of the most intelligent and industrious 

ortions of thecommunity. The merit of passing this bill through the 
House of Lords, in amanner which indicated a thorough acquaintance 
with this complicated subject, is mainly due to Lord Granville, though 
it is only part of the signal services which that rising member of the 
Government has rendered in the present year to the interests connect- 
ed with trade and the mechanical arts The measure itself, or rather 
the two measures, of patent reform originally brought into Parliament, 
were referred to a select committee of the House of Lords, of which 
Lord Granville was chairman, and the result of this investigation was 
the production of the bill in the form in whieh it has now been sent 
down to the Commons, and the publication of a valuable mass of evi- 
dence on the whole question of patents, both at home and abroad, 
which is now before us. The bill has passed through committee in the 
House of Commons pro forma, and the report will be brought u to-day. 
We sincerely hope that no obstaele will be raised so as to defeat its 
progress and to throw over a measure of this importance to another 
session. 

The chief provisions of the bill are calculated to insure both to pa- 
tentees and the public greater simplicity of procedure, economy of time 
and money, uniformity in the three kingdoms, and publicity of existing 
patents. The new arrangements are the result of the practical expe- 
rience of men who, like Mr. Webster, or the leading patent agents, 
have converted this branch of the law into a sp: cial business ; and we 
have no doubt that a more equitable result will be attained without 
inflicting on the public the manifest evil of an excessive multiplication 
of these monopolies. The Patent Commissioners will form a board, 
consisting of the chief officers of the Crown for England, Scotland, and 
Ireland, to one of whom each petition and declaraticn for the grant of 
a patent will be referred. During this proceeding, six month’s tempo- 
rary protection will be secured to the inventor. The claim may then 
be considered by examiners, who are, we presume, to be men of scien- 
tific character appointed under the act; and upon the warrant subse- 
quently issued by the law officer the great seal may be affixed. This 
simple course of proceeding will abridge a vast amount of confusion 
and expense now incurred in taking out @ patent. Moreover, the 
whole rate and system of fees will be changed. The ordinary fees on 
taking out a patent will be 25/., including a 5/. stamp on the warrant. 
At the expiration of the third year from the date of the patent a fur- 
ther fee of 40/ will become due, and also a further stamp of 10/.; at 
the expiration of the seventh year a further fee of 80/., and a further 
stamp of 20/. So that the total cost of a patent for 14 years will be 





fight in the Champ de Mars, with the Opera in the evening, constitute 





175/.; but this sum will cover the whole cost for the three kingdoms 
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and for the colonies. Three transcripts of the letters patent are to be 
prepared by the Patent-office, to be passed under the great seals of the 
three kingdoms, in order to facilitate the production and transfer of 
these instruments in England, Ireland, and Scotland respectively. 
These provisions are novel and judicious; for whereas many patents 
are now taken out which prove worthless to their owners, though a 
considerable sum has originally been spent on them, and they con- 
tinue for 14 years to encumber the progress of invention, it will now 
be competent to an inventor to secure his monopoly by a small expend- 
iture in the first instance, and to abandon his patent at the end of the 
third or the seventh year without further loss. Hence it may be 
hoped, although a larger number of patents will probably be taken 
out at first, upon the reduction of the formalities and fees, yet that a 
vast number of unprodactive patents will be abandoned in their third 
year, when they have failed to accomplish their object or have been 
superseded by more recent inventions. It is given in evidence by a 
highly competent witness that one per cent. is much beyond the propor- 
tion of patents that are good for anything. As, however, the average 
number of patents taken out in each year is about 500, this statement 
is probably overcoloured. , . 
ne clause in the bill would seem to be open to considerable objec- 
tion—we mean that which provides that usein any foreign country 
before the date of the British patent should invalidate the monopoly. 
Hitherto our law has placed imported inventions on the same footing 
as original inventions, holding, that though the merit of an importer 
be not the same as that of an inventor, yet the benefit to the public is 
in both cases the same from the introduction of the invention. The 
French law before 1844 recognised a distinction, and granted patents 
of importation for a shorter term than is conceded to patents of in- 
vention ; these patents are now only granted to the foreign inventor or 
his assignee. The proposed clause in the bill would not only throw 
open all property ir: foreign inventions introduced in this country, but 
it would render genuine British inventions constantly liable to be at- 
tacked and infringed on the ground of some previous discovery of the 
same kind, however little known, in any other part of the globe. 

In the course of the discussion which took place before the select 
committee of the House of Lords all the conflicting opinions which pre- 
vail on the subject of patents and patent law were forcibly expressed, 
from that of Professor Woodcroft, who, as an inventor, thinks that pa- 
tents can hardly be too much extended, to that of Mr. Brunel and 
Lord Granville himself, who have arrived at the conviction that the 
existence of this species of legal property in an invention is altogether 
an evil and beneficial to no oc! at all. The lawyers, of course, side 
with the inventors, for, if all things be taken into account, we suspect 
the legal profession is the largest gainer by the existence of patent 
rights, or, in other words, that tke defence and preservation of this 
species of proporty, like game, costs more than itis worth, asa whole, 
to its owners. A poy is very far from being an unmixed benefit to 
an inventor, for, if his idea be successfully realized, he enters upon a 
life of litigation and chicanery that only ends with his privilege. But 
neither is the concession of this privilege an unmixed evil to the public, 
since it is granted in exchange for the complete disclosure of the pro- 
cess of discovery which is thus secured, after the expiration of the pa- 
tent, to the ciate world. If there were no patents, the ingenuity of 
inventors could only be protected by excessive precautions of secrecy, 
which are demoralizing to those who are bound by them, and would, 
of course, prove detrimental to the public stock of knowledge and ex- 
perience. Nor isit easy to perceive how, in that case, due remunera- 
tion could be secured to a class of men of extreme utility to mankind, 
though their genius and their perseverance commonly turn to the pro- 
fit of others far more than to their own. At the same time, the power 
of creating this monopoly, even before the conception of the inventor 
has been realized, is liable to great abuse. Not only are patents taken 
out for genuine and feasible inventions, but what are termed by Mr. 
Brunel “ rambling patents,” to cover every possible shape of the same 
thing, in order to forestal the future advantages of invention, which is 
in truth to defeat it. Moreover, the progress of the human mind is so 
intimately connected with all that precedes and accompanies it—we 
are all of us so closely associated in that vast combination which con- 
stitutes the civilization of the age—that it is extremely difficult, and 
for the most part impossible, to determine with legal precision and de- 
fend with legal authority the share of each man in an invention. Itis 
impossible to read the following questions and anwers of the Lord’s 
Committee and Mr. Brunel without a melancholy consciousness that 
or contain a truth continually illustrated by the history of inven- 

ion,— 

“Q. Then you think it extremely difficult to estimate the amount of merit due 
to any inventor, or to any new invention ? 

“A. Yes, I believe it to be quite impossible. 

“Q. Speaking of concurrent inventions, you would say that that was by no 
means the best invention which wins the race ? ; 


A. I believe it is rarely so. The chances are entirely against it. I believe itis 
rare that the man most able to work it out, and who really has arrived at the best 
collection of ideas upon the subject is the patentee.” 

And lastly, at the close of Mr. Brunel’s remarkable evidence,— 

“‘Q. The result of your evidence is, that you are very decidedly of opinion that 
the whole patent system should be abolished. ? 

“A. Yes; I think it would be an immense benefit to the country, and a very 
great benefit to that unfortunate class of men whom we call inventors, who are at 
present ruined, and their families ruined, and who are, I believe, a great injury to 
Society.” 

We are certainly by no means prepared to go the length of this con- 
clusion ; for, assuming that this class of men and the interests they 
represent have very strong claims on the public, which owes to them 
80 —— a share of the novelty and improvement of the world, it is not 
enough to show that they are unfortunate now; we must ask whether 
they would be more or less unfortunate if the law which now protects 
the property of their intelligence were abolished? At any rate, they 
are entitled to have that law rendered as simple, cheap, and equitable 
as the nature of the case will admit of.— Times, 1st inst. 





INDIA. 


The overland Mail, which left Bombay on the 35th of June, has ar- 
rived. The following are extracts from the communications of the Times 
correspondent. 


The season of rain and inaction has now fairly set in, and Indian of- 
ficial absenteeism is at its height. Three of the four Presidencies are 
at present deserted by their Governors, and by all who are able to fol- 
low their example, for the more agreeable climates cf the Hill, and 
above Ghaut, stations. The rainy months are generally barren of 
news ; trade is always dull during the monsoon, and the stagnating ef- 
fect of the season is felt even in the police courts, where the average 
number of cases is always very greatly diminished during the contin- 
uance of the rains. 

The western frontier of the Punjab remains tranquil; the adjacent 
hill tribes are said to be fully employed in fighting among themselves. 
It is reported at Peshawur that another battle had taken place at Baikh, 
in which the troops of Dhost Mahomed were victorious. Dhost Ma- 
homed’s sons were said to have divided the country into four parts, 
each taking possession of one. Reports of Dhost Mahomed being very 
sick at Cabool have for some time been current, and rumours of his 
death have subsequently reached the frontier ; these have not yet been 
confirmed, but if they be true, the Dhost’s eldest surviving son, H yder 
Khan, is considered scarcely capable of long maintaining the position 
his father a 

_The tranq-illity of the Punjab has induced the Governor-General to 
direct the release of 72 political prisoners who had been sentenced to 
various terms of imprisonment as rebels. 

An event, however, occurred at Umritsir, on the 10th of June, which 
might have been attended with serious consequences. A drunken Eu- 
ropean soldier, who had been placed in confinement for desertion, man- 
aged to get possession of a sword, and with it cut down Jewan Singh, 
the commander of a Sikh regiment forming part of the garrison. The 
death of their commander naturally occasioned much excitement at the 
time in Jewan Singh’s regiment, but the murderer having been impri- 
soned to stand his trial, all was quiet again by the following morning. 
Jewan Singh was a very distinguished Sikh officer, who had done good 
service to the British Government both before and since annexation, 
for which the Government had rewarded him by trebling his pay and 
presenting him with a sword and dress of honour. 

The Bengal military authorities have called on all the regiments of 
that army for returns of the expenses, debts, and assets of their seve- 
ral messes. hen these returns have been received, ® committee is to 
be formed for the purpose of drawing up a code of mess regulations for 
the Bengal army. The object of the proposed reform is, of course, to 
discourage the extravagance complained of in Sir ©. N apier’s final or- 
der, but it is feared that the general difficulty of enforcing sumptuary 
laws will prove a bar to any substantial reform in these matters. It 





is not in Bengal alone that claret andchampagne are now drunk where 

rtand sherry wonld have been deemed sufficient 20 years ago, and it 
is hardly to be expected that young men in India should be exempt 
from the increase of luxury and ostentation which is the prevailing vice 
of the day among the middle classes of society in England. ; 

Our Indian railway operations continue to advance rapidly ; 28 miles 
of the Calcutta line, and about the same extent of that at Bombay, are 
now in the hands of the contractors, and there is little doubt that next 
year will see the first sections of both lines completed. 

The suspension of the State allowance to the temple of Juggernauth, 
and some cases which have been decided in accordance with the recent- 
ly passed Toleration Act (No 21 of 1850), have given rise to an anti- 
missionary movement among the orthodox Hindoos at Calcutta. Atall 
three Presidencies, an English education is considered by all classes of 
natives as the shortest road to wealth, and the only cheap English ed- 
ucation obtainable is that afforded by the mission schools. Many thou- 
sands of native children are accordingly educated at these institutions, 
and now and then (though such an cccurrence is wonderfully rare) a 
Hindoo youth is converted, much to the scandal of the native commu- 
nity. Many of these outcasts, on arriving at years of discretion, are 
desirous of returning to the religion of their fathers, but they have 
hitherto been prevented from so doing by the impossible severity of 


re mode of expiating the loss of caste (wandering 48 years as an 


ascetic) hitherto insisted on. A great meeting of orthodox Hindoos 
has accordingly been held at Calcutta, for the purpose ot substituting 
a milder form of expiation. It was stated at the meeting that there 
were 50 Christian converts at Calcutta, who would return to the Hin- 
doo creed as soon as the milder form of penance was assented to.— 
There. is little doubt that it will be so eventually, 

All things considered, the number of converts to Christianity made 
in Bengal and Western India is astonishingly small. In the Bombay 
Presidency there are (according to the almanack) about 50 missiona- 
ries of various denominations, yet a conversion is very seldom heard of. 
The island of Bombay itself contains an insulated native population of 
about 500,000, who are remarkably free from caste prejudices, and 
have lived under an English Government for nearly two centuries, 

et there are not half a dozen native communicants to be found in 

ombay. This result is very discouraging when contrasted with the 
rapid, extended, and permanent success obtuined by the Jesuit mis- 
sionaries of the European Power that preceded us in Western India. 

The Bangalore Herald states that Sir G. Berkeley will most probably 
leave India in October or November next, and that Major-General 
Aitchison will in all likelihood succeed him as Commander-in-Chief. 

There is little moral doubt remaining that the murderer of Lieut. 
Johnstone, of the 83d Madras Light Cavalry (who, it will be remembered, 
was shot through the back in broad day, while seated with his wife at 
table in his own house), was a ci-devant Havildar in that regiment, who 
had been reduced to the ranks by Lieut Johnstone. The worst feature 
in the case is the manifest ill feeling of the regiment generally. The 
murderer and an gen pt were seen running out of Lieut. Johnstone’s 
compound, and are well known in the regiment, yet none of the troops 
will come forward to identify them. Lieut. Johnstone was the adjutant 
of the regiment, and was generally unpopular, owing to his want of 
consideration for the high caste feelings of the native troopers, who 
consider themselves all gentlemen, and will not submit to anything 
that they imagine one gentleman should not take from another. 

From Simla, under date May 20, we learn that Sir W. Gomm, while 
taking his usual morning ride a few days previously, was accosted b 
two discharged Sepoys, who rushed out and seized his pony’s head, 
loudly demanding “‘ Justiee!” They kept their hold until a European 
groom, who was the only attendant with Sir William, rushed to the 
rescue, and knocked one of the men down, when the other released his 
hold. Sir William is said to have had a narrow escape of falling over 
the precipice, as the sudden peprersnse of the men startled the pony 
so as to render the position of his rider dangerous. 

The Nizam’s territories are much as usual. The Nizam himself 
continues besieged, as it were, in his palace by thousands of unpaid 
soldiers clamouring for their arrears, who debar access to and egress 
from many of his palace gates; his own officials are thus obstructed. 
On a complaint made to him ne by one who had thus with difficulty 
reached his preseuce, he remained silent, and could suggest no remedy 
for this insult; many of the soldiery, however, think it better to pay 
themselves than to waste their time in dunning their insolvent master. 
Two hundred of these, on the 1st of June, attacked and plundered the 
house of Syed Ali, a Fakeer of great sanctity and enormous wealth, 
being the spiritual adviser of the Nizam and half the opulent men and 
nobles of the city. The town police having attempted to interfere were 
tied up and severely beaten, and the plunderers got off with their booty, 
which is stated to have been immense. 

The fort of Dharoor has at last been razed to the ground, notwith- 
standing the urgent remonstrances of the Nizam. The Governor- 
General has given orders that all forts that have fired on the contin- 
gent should be similarly treated. The destruction of all the forts in 
the Nizam’s territories, and also those in the kingdom of Oude, would 
very much conduce to the tranquillity of both these States. It is 
—-. that a measure of such obvious advantage should be so long 

elayed. 

The report of General Frazer's intended resignation is contradicted ; 
he is strongly in favour of a commission after the Mysore model for the 
arrangement of the Nizam’s affairs. The expulsion of the Arab mer- 
— be a great boon to the country ; they are at present all- 

werful. 

PeThe principal news from Bombay is of ship-wreck. On the 11th of 
June the Atet Rohoman a ship having on board 250 pilgrims returning 
from Mecca, was wrecked on the Island of Kennery, while attempting to 
make the harbour in thick weather. Nearly 200 of her crew perished. 
On the same day the bark Charlotte struck on a reef at Jingoora, to 
the south of Bombay Harbour, and became a total wreck, her crew, 
with two exceptions, saving themselves on rafts. The Charles Forbes, 
of Bombay, wus also lost on the 28th of April in the Straits of Malacca. 
Owing to the recent cases of shipburning, underwriters at Calcutta and 
Bombay now decline taking risks on ships manned by Lascar seamen. 
This has occasioned much inconvenience, as there are not sufficient 
European seamen for manning the ships that were about to sail. Five 
of the crew of the late rie’ have been committed for trial for incendi- 
arism. 

Paris FasHions For Aucust.—All the brilliant toilettes appear 
to have left Paris for Vichy and Baden. Still, as the fashions are made 
up in Paris, if we cannot see all the charming novelties worn, we can 
glance at the toilets most admired at the various watering: places. The 
materials, of course, are of the lightest texture imaginable. Poplin is 
superseded by the new Scotch poplinette, which is well adapted for 
travelling, because it does not tumble; and, as it is worn without 
flounces, it can be packed in trunks without inconvenience. Now that 
embroidéry is so much sought after, canezous are much the fashion; 
they are generally made of embroidered muslin, with point d’armes, 
the richest kind of embroidery. They are worn with barége skirts, 
with flowered or square (kind of patterns, trimmed with flounces. 
A scarf or plain pointed shawl of black lace completes this charming 
morning visiting dress. 

For evening, light ball dresses, mostly of white muslin, are worn 
_ and the indispensable ornaments of such a ¢oilette are natural 

owers, 

Our duty as chroniclers of fashion obliges us to mention all novelties ; 
it is with regret we have tc speak of a fancy which appeared some 
time back, but only as a fancy, when we remained silent upon 
the subject; but now it threatens to become a fashion. we must 
caution our fair readers to hesitate before they adopt the innovation. 
What think you of a waistcoat—a man’s waistcoat!—of white piqué, 
with diamond or malachite buttons ?—London WVevws. 





MEYERBEER—FRENCH AND ENGLIsH Opera HovsEs.— 
for one hundred representations of Meyerbeer’s “ Prophet 
produced £31,523—about £315 per night ; this is a very large taking 
for the Grand Opera. The ‘‘ Huguenots” had been given 206 times, 
and ‘* Robert le Diable” 323 times ; the former produced in 1836, and 
the latter in 1831. The * ae pened since its production on the 16th 
of April, 1849, has been brought out in London, Marseilles, Amster- 
dam, the Hague, Hamburgh, Dresden, Vienna, Frankfort, Schwerin, 
Leipzic, Darmstadt, Antwerp, Dusseldorf, Cologne, Sondershausen, 
Lisbon, Berlin, Gratz, New Orleans, Hanover, Brunswick, Pesth, Ros- 
tock, Aix-la-Chapelle, Cassel, Brussels, Bremen, Bresleau, Ulm, Griefs- 
wald, Munich, Coburg, Augsburgh, Bille, Gottingen, Liegnitz, Muns- 
ter, Konigsberg, Ghent, Wurzburg, Prague, Ballenstadt, Glogau, 
Gotha, Dessau, Luneberg, Linz, Wiesbaden, Friburg, Grenoble, Li- 
moges, Stuttgardt, Metz, Mayence, Dantzic, Toulouse, Elbing, Nancy, 
Besangon. The opening of the third National Opera House in 


The receipts 
e,” in Paris, 





Paris is to take place at the Theatre Historique, in September. The 
opening of the first National Opera-house in London is fixed for no date. 


Paris has 900,000 inhabitants, and sustains three opera-houses - Lo 
don has 2,00,000 for the population, and cannot or will not support ~ 
single musical establishment. € 
Tue Ecyprian Raitway.—The Viceroy has made final 
ments for the construction of a railway between Cairo and Al 
and has signed an agreement for that purpose with Mr. Borthwick 
who is here on the part of Mr. Robert Stephenson, and who intends 
returning to England by the next steamer to send out a staff of ep i- 
neers to commence operations forthwith. This undertaking will conjey 
inestimable advantages on Egypt by bringing forth the resources of the 
country, besides facilitating the transit ot passengers and merchan. 
dise to and from India It is calculated that the line will be completed 
in about two years and a half. The whole length will be about 130 miles 
and it will cross the Nile at the barrage, where a substantial bridge i, 
already nearly finished, having been made by French engineers With 
the object of damming the Nile for the better irrigation of the lang— 
an attempt in which they have signally failed after having spent ay 
immense amount of money.—dlexandria Letter, July 20. 
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Fevpauism in Germany.—We learn from the Bavarian part of 
Swabia that the abolition of local and seignorial jurisdiction (decreed 
in 1847) has in most cases remained a dead letter. As an instance of 
the continued assumption of feudal power on the patt of “ the reigning 
knights and counts” we have received a copy of the following penal de. 
cree, which the proprietor of a large domain in Bavaria has imposed 
upon the schoolmaster and the infant population of his village. The 
decree is as follows :—‘*I. No child of the village shall for the future 
dare to enter the garden, the courtyard, or the castle of his Eriaucht, 
Delinquents in this respect shall be subjected on the spot to the severest 
corporal punishment. 2. Whereas the children of the village are jn 
the habit of forgetting to uncover their heads on the approach of his 
Erlaucht the schoolmasters are by these presents instructed to censure 
the said children for their disrespectful conduct, and, in case of jts 
repetition, to visit them with the severest castigation. 3. If, however, 
in contempt of this present decree, any child, or any number of chil. 
dren, should dare to refuse his Er/aucht the respect due to his high po- 
sition, the schoolmaster shall be punished by a fine, to be levied on the 
corn to which he is otherwise entitled from the, fisc of his Er/aucht.” 
his remarkable document is signed by the Count, and it bears, more- 
over, the counter-signature of his responsible bailiff.— Aulner Zeitung 





Tue New Hovse or Commons.—The New House of Commons has 
been remodelled, and is now completed, ready for occupation. The ac- 
oustic effect of the change has been but partially triea as yet. The 
ceiling has been brought down 5 or 6 feet in the centre, and, instead of 
being flat over the whole expanse, as before, is sloped down on all sides. 
The upper half of the windows, which formerly had a central transom, 
is thereby put out of sight, and, as this lessened the light considerably, 
the cils have been cut down about a foot. The side galleries have been 
made wider, and are coved beneath, to throw out the sound (we should 
not advise speakers to stand under them, nevertheless). A very con- 
siderable increase of accomodation has been gained in the division lob- 
bies by the addition of one large and two small oriels. The gallery for 
the public has been enlarged, and accomodation is now afforded for 
about 460 members. Retiring rooms, too, have been provided above 
the division rooms. The reporters’ gallery, at the Speaker’s end, is so 
arranged, temporarily, that each reporter has a separate stall, witha 
door at his back; so that he is able to come and go rapidly, without 
disturbing any other. They have a private staircase and two retiring 
rooms, with desks, where they may arrange their notes or refer to books 
and papers. The ventilation and warming of the house is, as our read- 
ers know, under the direction of Dr. Reid. The Speaker has a private 
hot-water plate in the house for his feet, and so have the Ministers and 
the leaders of the Opposition. Minton’s men are busily at work laying 
the tile pavements throughout the building. —Builder. 





Tue Poor Reporters.—It would appear that the inconveniences 
connected with the New Houses of Parliament are destined to have no 
end. When the Commons sat in their new chamber last year by way 
of “‘ experiment,” the reporters were almost blinded by the gaslights, 
which seemed contrived with the view of bringing into one focus the 
concentrated glare of a thousand “ bat wings.” Upon our remonstrance 
this has been remedied ; but, having triumphed over the lamp-lighter, 
the reporters have encountered a more formidable antagonist in the 
gentleman who presides over what is, by courtesy, called the ventila- 
tion. The unfortunate reporters are subjected to currents which are 
certainly anything but “‘ airs from Heaven ;” whilst the extreme cold- 
ness forbids the supposition that they are ‘ blasts” from another quar- 
ter. Where the element comes from is a mystery ; but it is “above, 
below, and all around.” It was polite to defer the present experiment 
until just the close of the session. Had it taken place at an earlier pe- 
riod, hon. members must have reported their own speeches. for the 
gentlemen who do that for them would have been disabled by the +e 
matism. Let us hope that those members of the corps who may Dé 
able to attend to their duties to-day will have the satisfaction of — 
ing an authoritative announcement that this dangerous nuisance sha 
be abated.— Times, 30th ult. 

ExTraorpiInaARY Arrain.—We hear from a private source one 
rather extraordinary case is likely shortly to occupy the —, 
the Bristol District Court of Bankruptcy. So long ago 4s 176 ” 
son named Constable became bankrupt, and his affairs were — = 
It so happened that some time before his failure he had — a tp “ 
of 5007. in one of the Bristol banks; but, through some inadver on 
the deposit note was overlooked among the rest of the papers, - hi 
mention was made of it either in the balance sheet or any of a inthe 
ceedings under the fiat. Constable shortly afterwards oy" om “8 
course of years a change took place in the banking firm, an 1820) the 
rangement of the private affairs of the partners at this time ( anf 
500/. deposited by old Constable was paid to one of the igo P oon 
ners. Through a series of almost romantic circumstances, . e . Ore 
in Constable’s bankruptcy fell, with some others, into the on dacs 
highly respectable solicitor of this city, who, in queens 500L. 
other documents, alighted on the deposit note of Constab le tor a 
which sum has thus been lying at compound interest, te _ 
during nearly a century, and which has accumulated to the ee ni 
of 1,700/. The gentleman who made this discovery at once oe a 
cated the tact to the official assignees, All the oar _ se was 
persons interested in the bankruptcy have long since died ; with 
resolved to try to obtain this money for their ne ger engpaenccdag by 
this view, it is intended to reopen the fiat, under the power . Tica 
the Bankrupt Law Consolidation act, and for that purpose od PP this 
tion will shortly be made to one of the learned commissioners 
district.—Bath Gazette. 


Good- 
Goopwoop Cur.-—One of the cups to be run for at the present Mr. 
wood Races is designed by Baron Marchetti, and mawatnovere’ Oy iss 
Hancock, of Bruton-street, Bond-street. The oy = Villiers, 8 
character. It represents the last struggle of Lord noni ow 70008 
nobleman who fought on the Royal side, with the af secs gm tat Cla- 
when he fell overpowered by numbers. The story is told *, the in- 
rendon in his History of the Rebellion, who thus deseri h f rare 
cident :—* In the confusion the Lord Francis V illiers, 2 weedhed on 
beauty and comeliness of person, endeavouring to make en rons (Sur- 
unfortunately killed in a lane between Kin ston and South y der him, 
biton) Common. The young lord having had his horse killed aaa side 0 
turned his back upon an old oak tree in the hedge, on the es ts—tWwo 
the lane, and fought most valiantly with half a dozen assal —m of the 
of whom he had killed, when a third coming up on the other po seven 
hedge killed him with a dagger. This happened between six and sir" 
of the clock in the evening of the 7th of July, 1648. are gare of 
is distinguished by elegance, boldness, and freedom. happesrs jatt 
Lord Villiers is designed with spirit, and the horse, = ee plate 
expiring, is modelled with great skill and accuracy. 4S a ra by Lor 
this may be placed in the first rank. (This prize = Gu 
Clifden with his horse Loadstone. It was the Stewards Cup. 


—_—_— 





6 -jtieh Mart 
Tue Scorcu SPECTRE oF THE BrockEN.—The — a a the 
reports that the spectre so well known as the haun on venom i 
Brocken, has made a trip into Scotland,—and has to as t> those whic 
the aeighbourhood of Hawick under conditions so g Paaree oo 
attend its appearance inits native region of the Har vy southa morniDg 
phantom, it is said, was observed by a farmer ne tight cloud of 
‘*His attention,” says the Mai/, “ was arrested by * aowiy uprising 
pale mist, of remarkable form, being perfectly ceoet. © hily ground 
from the neighbouring valley. The sun was a aonted up, stil 
him from the other side; and, as the cloud oo 4 often observed 
retaining its form, which was very like that of the » ie much smal- 
round the moon, he found that it presented an inner circie, 
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of the fanatical ministers of the garrison reviled and 
hen oh gr eho Lucy reads the commands of her Master after an- 
el fashion. As the prisoners are carried bleeding to the Livn’s Den, 
ye | jores that they should be brought in to her, and she binds up 
abe it : ses their wounds. And now the two ministers mutter—and 
and pros abhor to see this favour done to the enemies of God—and 
eee seoeh the soldiers to mutter. But Lucy says, “I have done noth- 
the but my duty. These are our enemies, but they are our fellow crea- 
po Se ‘Am L to be upbraided for these poor humanities ?” And then 
bo preathes a thanksgiving to Heaven that her mother had taught her 
ed humble surgery. There isa tear in John’s eye as he gazes on 
this scene. That night the Cavalier officers sup with him, rather as 
as prisoners. i 
age of Belvoir, about seven miles from Belvoir Castle, is the 
tittle village of Owthorpe. When Colonel Hutchinson returned to the 
. use of his fathers, when the war was ended, he found it plundered 
fall its moveables—a mere ruin. Ina féw years it is a fit dwelling 
f y Lucy to enjoy a life-long rest, after the terrible storms of her early 
carried days. There is no accusing spirit to disturb their repose. 
John looks back upon that solemn moment when he signed the warrant 
for the great tragedy enacted before Whitehall without remorse. He 
had prayed for “an enlighted conscience,” and he had carried out his 
most serious convictions. He took no part in the de-potic acts that 
followed the destruction of the monareby. — He had no affection for the 
fanatics who held religion to be incompatible with innocent pleasures 
and tasteful pursuits. At Owthorpe, then, he lived the true life of an 
English gentleman. He built—he planted—he adorned his house with 
works of art—he was the first magistrate—the benefactor of the poor. 
fhe earnest man who daily expounded the Scriptures to his household 
was no ascetic. There was hospitality within those walls—with music 
and revelry. The Puritans looked gloomily and suspiciously upon the 
dwellers at Owthorpe. The Cavaliers could not forgive the soldier 
who bad held Nottingham Castle against all assaults. 7 

The Restoration comes. The royalist connexions of Lucy Hutchinson 
have a long struggle to save her husband’s life; but he is finally in- 
cluded in the Act of Oblivion. He is once more at Owthorpe, without 
the compromise of his principles. He has done with political strife 
for ever. ‘ om 

On the 81st of October, 1663, there is a coach waiting before the 
hall of Owthorpe. That hall is filled with tenants and labourers. 
Their benefactor cheerfully bids them farewell ; but his wife and child- 
ren are weeping bitterly. That coach is soon on its way to London 
with the husband and wife, and their eldest son and daughter. At the 
end of the fourth day’s journey, at the gates of that fortress within 
which she had been born, Lucy Hutchinson is parted from him whose 
good and evil fortunes she has shared for a quarter of a century. 

About a mile from Deal stands Sandown Castle. In 1664, Colonel 
Hutchinson is a prisoner within its walls. It was a ruinous place, not 
weatherproof. The tide wasbed the dilapidated fortress ; the windows 
were unglazed; cold, and damp, and dreary was the room where the 
proud heart bore up egainst physical evils. For even here there was 
happiness. Lucy is not permitted to share his prison; but she may 
visit him daily. 'n the town of Deal abides that faithful wife. She is 
vith him at the first hour of the morning ; she remains till the latest of 
night. In sunshine or in storm, she is pacing along that rugged beach, 
to console and be consoled. 

Eleven months have thus been passed, when Lucy is persuaded by 
her husband to go to Owthorpe to see her children. 

«« When the time of her departure came, she left with a very sad and 
ill-presaging heart.” Ina few weeks John Hutchinson is laid in the 
family vaultin that Vale of Belvoir. 

Lucy Hutchinson sits in holy resignation in the old sacred home. 
She has a task to work out. She bas to tell her husband’s history for 
the instruction of her children :—‘*‘ I that am under a command not to 
grieve at the common fate of desolate women, while I am studying 
which way to moderate my woe, and, if it were possible, to augment 
my love, can, for the present, find out none more just to your dear 
father, nor consolatory to myself, than the preservation of his memory.” 

So rests her shadow, ever, in our poor remembrance. 





A VISIT TO THE CAVES OF AOLUS. 


Beneath deep crypts of gloom, through narrow-vaulted, winding 
corridors we groped our way. A distant whispering sound, a hollow 
murmur, the subterraneous sigh of incarcerated blasts struggling hope- 
lessly for freedom, echoed faintly through the dismal labyrinth. We 
proceeded boldly, for we came by invitation, and were presented by 
twilight to the ruler of the winds. Dropping mythology, our olus 
is no other than that distinguished mechanical discoverer Goldsworthy 
Gurney—and tis realm of ventilation the vaults that underlie her 
Majesty’s courts of law at Westminster 
Human beings must breathe; and it is practically found that the 
larger the bodies in which they assemble, the more they are liable to 
waste breath, thence inducing the greater difficulty of ventilation. 
The sources of assembly most constantly in action may be divided into 
the dramatical, litigious, and parliamentary instincts of min; and the 
senates, the courts, and the theatres, accordingly, have all had to 
struggle with the deleterious influences of an atmosphere deficient in 
oxygen and overcharged with carbonic acid gas. The Houses Parlia- 
ment have been subjected to the flatulent experiments of Reid, which, 
though much complained of, are doubtless better than nothing. The 
courts at Westminster, where Reid’s system has been superseded, are 
really well ventilated: but our theatres remain, to the eminent dis- 
advantage of the dramatic art, hot and stuffy ovens, where beaux are 
baked and lungs are smothered as of old. Very many of the most res- 
pectable and reasonable of our citizens would frequent the theatres if 
they did not feel convinced that ‘the best cure for the heart-ache” 
was the most certain prescription for the head ache. In order to ven- 
tilate effectually, it is necessary to ascertain the quantity of air which 
is, on the average, consumed per minute, by the persons your theatre, 
court, or chambers will contain. It then becomes the duty of the ven- 
tilator to pump in, each minute, at least that amount of fresh air, and 
to draw off the same volume of used a r—and in order that the com- 
pany may not be exposed to a whirlpool of hot and cold currents, it is 
equally his duty to send in the fresh air at the exact temperature of 
the air it displaces. Now it is evident to the most unscientific under- 
standing, that, in order to effect this end, the requisite means must 
consist in a power of creating, regulating, and heating a current of 
air, 
From the fatal facility with which draughts are formed everywhere 
where they are not wanted, is well known to all persons liable to aches 
of ear or tooth, and to the whole generation of stiff-necks (which is a 
large category,) the above power may appear to many much easier of 
acquisition than it is. We all have vivid impressions of the uncertainty 
of the only ancient process of draught-creating from our experience in 
chimneys. What hauberks of earthenware and helmets of zinc have 
We not disguised our housetops withal, to guard the head of our own 
little domestic blast from the buffets of its purer brethren aloft, from 
before whom, too often retreating abashed, it recoils upon the family in 
whose service it was contaminated, and by them received with horror, dis- 
solves in grimy tears upon the drawing-room furniture. A chimney- 
draught, we are all aware, depends on the superior buoyancy of the 
Volume of heated air between grate and chimney-pot. The taller the 
chimney the greater the bulk of lightened air which has to make its 
Way through a given aperture, and therefore the swifter the draught. 
But tall chimneys cannot always be had where swift draughts are 
Wanted, as in the case of the locomotive engine, which is indebted for 
‘ts applicability to railway puposes to the steam jet draught, invented 
in Gurry about thirty-five years since. This is simply a process of 
etting off bursts of steam up a large cylinder, which may be made to 
bee out per minute any quantity of air before it, creating an equi- 
sent suction behind; and it is easy to conceive the advantages which 


this violent ejectment has over the mild persuasion which floats off 


the contents of the chimney at leisure. 

between balloons and bombshells. 
ant return to Westminster. Midmost among the gloomy caverns is 
difeink bulbous root whence rises the hollow stem whose sap is an ar- 
Hail, guider of steam. This is the cast-iron trachea of Westminster 
net of which the courts are the pulmonary cavities. The current 
she created can pull fresh air through them at any speed. Nay, as 
vepte try sgt in confidence, as we groped along the dark passage, 
Fert d blow the judges’ wigs off their heads, if he chose to raise the 
- He led us along in safety till we got into the line of draught 


between th F 
: e courts and the chimney. : . 
ings, came d y- On one side, through wire grat 


With the fierce 
tions and des 


There is all the difference 


€ snort of contentious barristers, the triumphant aspira- 


own the breath of litigation—an unsavoury gale, laden 


of puzzled Sk ta gasp of the respective suitors, the suspensive wheeze 
b Jurymen, and the portentous puffings and gruntings ef the 


through half-open folding-doors along s dark abyss, which murmured 
as with the sound of rushing waters. 

To show us his power of regulating the draught, he touched valve, 
and, percussa cuspide the breeze swelled into a hurricane, and we be 
gan to be seriously alarmed lest the threat against the wigs of justice 
should be realised. We next proceeded to the other current of fresh 
air which rushes into the vacuum formed by the retreat of the vitiated 
dregs which have been cast into the draught. On its passage from the 
exterior it is drawn through a battery of innumerable thin zinc plates, 
radiating from a small centre-piece, heated by a current of steam from 
the boiler. These plates, by the rapid conduction of caloric through 
metals, are kept at exactly the same temperature as the centre piece, 
and the air passing between them is exposed to an immense surface of 
heated metal, in exceediogly small compass. One of these boxes or 
batteries, for instance, being above two feet square, contained 300 
superficial feet of plate. Of course, the current air can be made to 
pass through as many of these batteries as are requisite to bring it up 
to the desired temperature; and ifa less temperature is required, one 
of the calorifiers, having its steam-pipe cut off, allows the air to pass 
through it unaffected. As we left the caverns we were shown, ina 
dark recess, a huge mass of cast-iron piping of about four inches bore, 
contorted into a cumbrous framework some fifteen feet long by seven or 
eight of breadth and depth. This monster mammoth of the pit exposed 
no more surface, and was therefore capable of doing no more work, 
than one of Mr. Gurney’s little boxes; and lies there, rusting, coiled 
in lazy slumber, a monument of Mr. Reid’s expensive and unwieldly 
genius for experiment. 

On our way up stairs we put our noses into some of the courts (the 
air and temperature were, as usual, perfectly satisfactory), catching 
in our progress snatches of indignant eloquence from the bar. Emerg- 
ing on toe leads we were shown the safety-valve system, by which all 
the more buoyant constitueats of vitiated atmosphere are allowed to 
escape through the lanterns at the top of the courts, without allowin 
any cold air to be blown in. Two ends of the lantern are arrange 
with strips of muslin hanging like the flaps of a pocket over a light 
framework of wire. The slightest pressure from within lifts these flaps 
and lets out the air; but a wind from without blows them tight against 
the wire grating. However baffling the wind may be, it cannot at the 
same moment blow upon both sides, so that there is always an escape 
for the hydrogen and other volatile gases that gather in the lanterns. 
Towering far above us we beheld Mr. Reid’s superceded waste-pipe—a 
gigantic zinc chimney, with a head larger than the helmet in the ‘ Cas- 
tle cf Otranto,” set on a pivot, and intended to turn away its great 
gaping mouth from the wind. But though, undoubtedly, in its palm- 
iest days, when extravagently fed with olive-oil, it might have been 
blown round by a good gust of wind, it must have gulpeda great vol- 
ume of the hostile element in the struggle, and, by the time it was 
fairly rouud, would be just prepared to swallow a similar dose from 
the other side. - 

Now, when the men of the law peceived that their breath was blown 
back upon them, and that, per force, they must swallow their own 
words (which oft-times were bitter), they flocked in numbers to the 
house- tops, and saw the great funnel of zinc being violently blown about 
for it was a gusty day. And they being much displeased at the con- 
trivances of their ventilator, the witty Serjeant M— did facetely in- 
quire, ‘* What went ye out for to see?” Whereupon one of his learned 
brethren, rightly conjecturing what the serjeant would be at, did 
readily reply, ‘“‘ A Reid shaken by the wind.” 

As ventilation has at length become easy, it is a pity that it should 
not be applied, where it is most wanted, to the theatres. It is not only 
easy, itis alsocheap. Having a loyal affection for the drama, we made 
inquiries as to what it would cost to get up efficient machinery for ven- 
tilating atheatre. We were informed that about £50 would cover the 
origimal expense, and a few bushels of coke a night the current ext 
penses. It requires so little attendance, that the candle snuffer might 
easily manage it without neglecting his graver (or lighter) duties.— 
By-the-way, in those manufactories which have to be carried on ata 
high temperature, a cheap system of hot ventilation is a much more 
imperative desideratum. These are now heated with stoves, and are 
sad, stuffy, disoxygenated stoves themselves. Heat, if there be plenty 
of oxygen in the air, does no harm to the lungs. While the outcry for 
pure water is rife, let us also cry out for pure air, recollecting that we 
breathe much oftener than we drink.— Tait. 





A PEEP BEHIND THE SCENES DURING 
THE REHEARSAL OF A PANTOMIME. 


Gentle reader, I take it for granted you aretheatrical That you love 
Shakspeare, Otway, Goldsmith, Sheridan, Knowles, and Bulwer ; and 
that you repudiate Collier, Bedford, Styles* et id genus omne. That 
you consider a comic pantomime as the first of human inventions, and 
the humours of the Clown and Pantaloon as the climax of earthly in- 
genuity. That you invariably accompany your thirteen children on 
the juvenile night, and that until the recurring anniversary, your ears 
are tingling, and your heart glowing with the recollection of the unso- 
phisticated shouts of ecstacy, proceeding from the thousand and one 
urchins congregated together on that memorable occasion. That you 
look back on it as a green oasis in your pilgrimage through life's des- 
ert, and that you compassionate, with gentle benignity, those mis- 
taken ascetics who hold it for a sin and a shame to laugh or be amused. 
These postulata being duly required and accorded, we shall understand 
each other perfectly, and travel merrily together through this article. 
Without them, all that follows will be unto you a sealed book, even as 
= original chapter from the ‘*Shah-Nameh of the illustrious Fer- 
usi.” 

*« Have you ever witnessed the rehearsal of a pantomime?” You an- 
swer, “No.” ‘Would you like to be present (or in Anglo-Gallic, to 
assist) at this operation?” Undoubtedly you would. Well then, make 
interest with the manager (I will impart to you privately how this is 
to be effected), amd the next time a full rehearsal occurs, having pos- 
sessed yourself of an ‘‘ open sesame,” enter by the mysterious portal 
called the stage-door, which, being opened, discloses a dingy, dark- 
some, cavernous-looking aperture, unconscious of paint or whitewash 
within the memory of that still more mysterious personage, the oldest 
living inhabitant. 

You will find this passage guarded by an official janitor or Cerberus, 
whose orders are to admit none but the duly qualified, and to reject all 
intruders firmly, but with the most perfect politeness. The last clause 
in his instructions he interprets much after the fashion of soldiers, 
when told to be particularly civil to suspicious looking gentlemen in 
red waistcoats, faded leathers, and shabby tops,t who are sometimes 
observed prowling about the barrack square. Look well before you 
as you ascend a flight of time-worn, discoloured stairs, long innocent 
of soap or scrubbing brush. There are generally loose pieces of tim- 
ber, with ragged ends and many protruding nails, scaffold poles, tres- 
tles, and stage boxes, with a barrel or two of whiting blocking up the 
way. They were placed there by nobody, or came of their own ac- 
cord, or by vis inertia, or in the lapse of ages, or by some geological 
phenomenon, similar to that which transports boulders of granite from 
the fells of Cumberland to the alluvial flats of Yorkshire; or perhaps 
by magic, as (according to Geoffrey of Monmouth) Merlin whisked 
over the huge blocks of Reonebenee from Ireland to Salisbury plain. 

But no matter through what agency. there are these gentle impedi- 
ments to your onward progress, glowing with malice prepense, and 
ready to break your shins or your neck, for aught they know or care 
to the contrary. You will pass through several cross doors, construct- 
ed to exclude killing draughts, and peremptorily ordered to be kept 
shut under d:smal penalties, for which reason they are always left 
open, more particularly in winter. If any of the self-acting springs 
should happen not to be broken, these doors are held forcibly back by 
large stones, or the hinges are taken off, or some other diabolical con- 
trivance is hit upon to save the carpenters time and trouble in bring- 
ing up heavy pieces of machinery from the lower tier or hold of the ves- 
sel. In passing up this perilous defile, you may chance to hear strange 
noises and see unwonted sights. Two or three savage looking dogs 
who bite nobody, a harmless cat or so, and some sleek, plumpish rats 
who creep lazily away Your safest course is to follow the example of 
the Princess Parizade—stuff your ears with cotton, look neither to the 
right nor the left, but go steadily on till you have gained the top. 

So far all is well, but now your difficulties and dangers seriously in- 
crease. In crossing the stage, be cautious lest you should disappear 
into the cellar, through a vampire, a scruto, a counterpoise, oran un- 
closing slider ; or through the large grave-trap, which is wide open, and 
yawning for its prey. Beware of passing under heavy weights sus- 





* Three well-known anti-dramatists, of whom more on a future opportunity. 
t This us+d to be the distinguishing uniform of the sons of Agrippa, but in imi- 
tation of their betters, and following the march of improvement, they are begin- 


pended by imperceptible wires. Tread not on platforms, and other de- 
ceptions made of treacherous hollow canvass, but painted to resemble 
solid roeks, substantial bridges, greem banks, garden seats, and other 
seductive resting-places, with such unprincipled fidelity, that even 
Zeuxis himself would have been tem to le down on one of these 
back- breaking unsubstantialities. Every thing around, above, below, 
before, behind, and on each side of you, is a8 completely an optical de- 
lusion, as the mirage in the Arabian Wilderness, or the Fata Morgane, 
which Swinburne, Brydone, and others have described, but which no 
traveller ever saw, in the Straits of Messina. Take care not te tread 
on the tail of a dragon, the belly of a boa constrictor, or the legs of 
bull. Each contains an experienced human artist, engaged express} 
for the occasion, and who has been long celebrated for interpreting his 
role with singular ability. If you lame either of them inadvertently, 
the pantomime will halt along with the injured individual, and the 
authorities will bless your awkwardness in complimentary exclama- 
tions. 

To escape safely from these and many other similar perils, you re- 
quire the clue of Ariadue, which you cannot borrow;. but you muy re- 
member and avail yourself of the injuuction delivered to Fitzjames im 
the Lady of the Lake: 


On Heaven and on your lady call, 
An enter the enchanted hall. 


Then pass on boldly, and when by good luck or dexterity you have 
steered through these quicksands without collision or casualty, en- 
sconce yourself snugly in the corner of a private box, and watch the 
roceedings. You are as completely in a new world as Columbus and 
is companions were when they first eet foot on the shore of Guanahani. 
In half an hour you will say to yourself, as Macbeth does :— 


Can such things be, 
And overcome us like a summer cloud, 
Without our special wonder! 


You shall see greater marvels than were seen by Astoifo, when, 
mounted on his Hippogriff, he fled up to the moon to search for the wits 
of Orlando, and came back again to tell of what he saw, with no one to: 
contradict him. You shall behold a host of people dressed in the most 
fantastic habits, and performing the most unaccountable evolutions. 
You shall hear your own language so swallowed up under incempre- 
hensible technicalities, that you try in vain to recognise it. You shall 
listen to many jokes, good and bad, old and new, conventional and 
traditionary, studied and extemporaneous. You shall witness feats of 
activity, which cause your own eyes to turn round and look at you, 
and acts of stupidity which would have rendered the great patriarch 
impatient. You shall see twelve supernumararies with thirteen steps, 
a thing supposed hitherto to be physically impossible. You shall per- 
ceive much time lost in waiting for effects which are never produced, 
& vast expenditure of lungs which might have been spared, with some 
fearful explosions of passion, which do no good. Your ears may be oe- 
casionally shocked by an objurgatory expletive, and now and then re- 
lieved by a general burst of merriment, when the manager has said 
something which all are obliged to consider funny. Woe be tothe sub- 
ordinate, whether actor, musician, chorus-singer, supernumerary, or 
scene-shifter, who laughs not, as in duty bound, at the smart sayings 
of his employer. Finally, you you will go away in a state of bewil- 
dered excitement, perhaps, as the poet says, “inspir’d, delighted, 
rais’d, refin’d,”’ but certainly convinced that a pantomime is the most 
impossible of all impossible undertakings ; that it never was, is, or can 
be ready, and that its arriving on the first night at the last scene, can 
only be brought about by a monster miracle. 

And now, having played away the overture, “ up with the curtain,” 
as Mr. Puff says in the Critic, * and let us see what the scene- painters 
have done for us.” The prompter rings the bell, the curtain rises, and 
discovers the front of the stage entirely covered with huge heads, gro- 
tesque helmets and turbans, nondescript weapons of every shape and 
size, wings large and small, vases of flowers, wedges of precious metals, 
trophies, banners, clusters of rubies, sapphires emeralds, and diamonds, 
each twenty times larger than the Koh-i-noor, with monstrous im 

of Fo, Buddha, Vishnoo, Brama, Arimanes, Ashtaroth, Thabeck, Izra- 
fil, and many other imaginary eastern deities or demons, in solid gold, 
with twenty legs, four faces, a dozen arms, and eighteen pair of eyes. 
Behind, are standing, in an irregular mass, the ‘‘ ladies and gentlemen,” 
waiting to receive their properties, as they are called, and then to be 
marshalled into an interminable procession, winding out of the back 
scene room, with slow, majestic movement; in number, splendour, and 
novelty of arrangement, far exceeding anything of the same kind ever 
before attempted in anytheatre. The manager stands in the front, and 
looks and-feels as important as Napoleon on the eve of Austerlitz, or 
Wellington on the morning of Waterloo. ‘‘ Let all take their proper- 
ties and go to their places!” Ina few moments the stage is cleared, 
and nothing remains but a stray head or so, belonging to a careless 
supernumerary, who, after much shouting of ‘‘ Whose head is this ?”” 
comes forward and acknowledges it for his own. Now all ap 
ready for a start. The rehearsal was called at ten for half past, and 
we have got on to half past twelve. The manager evinces symptoms 
of impatience. ‘‘If we dont begin,” says he, ‘‘ we shall never end,” 
This being joke the first, and also a self-evident truism, the gentlemen 
of the orchestra laugh immoderately, which puts everybody in spirits. 

‘** Well, but where’s the scene? The first scene, on which so much 
depends? Where’s the haunt of the fairies, the magician’s cave, the 
transparent lake, and the fountain of despair? Where’s the floating 
island, drawn by dolphins, to change into the car with flying dragons ?”” 
‘* Not ready yet, sir,” says the prompter, who has been bustling about 
to expedite matters. ‘Mr. Sloman says you must give him ten min- 
ten minutes more, and he’ll have all right.” ‘Ten minutes! know 
what his ten minutes are; he promised to be ready by eleven, and it’s 
now close on one. But we must give him the time, because he’ll take 
it, which comes to the same end by a different road.” Joke the second, 
which goes off rather flatly. ‘In the meanwhile we can go through 
the procession, the double combats, and the dances. Are all your dan- 
cers here?” ‘No, sir, Mademoiselle Pirouette has sent an apology.” 
“ What’s the matter with her?” ‘*She has gota bad thumb.” “A 
bad thumb! Humbug! She doesn’t dance with her thumb; send and 
tell her she must come here directly.” Joke the third, on the thumb, 
makes a decided hit, and produces a general roar. 

_All that has been proposed, to fill up time, is gone through with in- 
different success. In the combats, three swords are shivered, and two 
heads are cut open; but as stage swords are blunt, and theatrical 
craniums are tolerably hard, the wounded are still fit for duty. The 
dancers are packed off to the saloon, to leave room for the procession, 
which is repeated seven times, each repetition being so much worse 
than the former one, that at last the manager is worn out; he gives up 
in utter hopelessness, and says, ‘‘ it must take its chance.” It is now 
two o'clock, and neither scene nor mechanist have yet made their ap- 
pearance. ‘* Whereis Mr. Sloman?” roarsthe manager ‘Mr. Slo- 
man! Mr. Sloman!” echoes the prompter, and the name is reiterated 
all round the theatre, for several minutes. At last, a voice from the 
cellar, in faintish _ accents, responds—~‘ Coming, sir, in a moment.” 
‘* What are you doing there, when we want you here?” “Iam fixing 
the sloats and counterweights, for the /ast scene.” “Hang the last 
scene!” . * That’s exactly what [ am doing, sir!” This apposite reply 
produces a general laugh. ‘ How shall we ever get io the last, if you 
won't give us the first?” This managerial joke also fails, from its 
close proximity to the more brilliant ons of the master-carpenter, and 
from a damaging resemblance to joke number one. At last the long 
invisible functionary emerges on the stage, not bloody with spurring, 
flery red with haste,” as the Lords of Ross and Willoughby present 
themselves in Act 2, Scene 8, of Richard the Second, but begrimed with 
black lead, pale with perspiration, and dead hoarse with bawling for 
the last ten days. 

‘“* Well! is there any fear of your getting ready at last?” inquires 
the tolerably patient manager, who knows his man, and that the safest 
plan is to humour him a little. “In one minute more, sir; they are 
setting the first scene, and then we shall go on without any stop- 
ov gall Are all your men here?” ‘No, notall.” ‘* Bad, bad, very 

ad, very bad, indeed! as King George the Third said of Claremont’s 
acting. How many are deficient :” ‘Four cellar-men so drunk they 
can do nothing; two fly-men half drunk, and very mutinous, so Iwas 
obliged to kick them out ; one flat-man absent, no cause assigned ; and. 
two wing-men, who fell through a slider without injury, but refuse to 
work because they think they have broken their ribs.” «The de'ace! 
with such a formidable list of killed, maimed, and missing, no ood 
will be done at this rehearsal after all, and it’s the last but Ao r 
** Oh, never fear, sir, you'll see it will be all smooth to-morrow night.” 
‘* Ah, that’s what bad, lazy, actors say, who won’t take the trouble 
to rehearse in the morning. ‘Pil do it at night!” Here the manager 
indulges in an imitation. This joke being pointed exclusi vely at the 
actors, the fidlers, dancers, and supernumaries lead off ‘he laugh this 
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they icipate, but to prevent its being supposed that any one takes 
it to Cimeel ; 
~ Well, it’s too late now to lose any more time; we must get on as 
we may. Who flies the magician on the dragon’ ‘Gilmore. Who 
raises the fountain? ‘Gilmore.’ Who sends on the queen of the fai- 
ries, with the floating island? ‘Gilmore.” Who manages the large 
centre trap? ‘Gilmore.’ Who looks after the dissolving cavern, and 
the sink and fly atthe back? ‘Gilmore’ And the four small traps 
in the front? ‘Gilmore.’ And the two vampires at the third ? ‘ Gil- 
more.” Bravo! He’s as ubiquitous as a pair of boots ina bed-room ; 
where you will, you stumble on him, He beats Briareus himself 
with his hundred arms and fifty heads. I see we shall do. 

Gilmore is in truth a wonderful unit. He has been twenty-five years 
in the theatre, and combines an entire staff in his own person. Hecan 
lay his hand on any given piece of machinery in the dark. He knows 
every scene in the Puilding, not only by head mark, as Archy, the 
Duke of Roxburghe’s man, knew the books, but he can call for them 
by name, as Hannibal boasted he could do for every Carthaginian in 
his army, He can drag out flats, drops, castles, cottages, bridges, 
and all sorts of nameless set pieces from remote corners, and distant 
repositories, whence they have not emerged these ten years. If the 
manager, the stage manager, and the prompter, were all at the Kings- 
town regatta, and couldn’t come; if the two principal actors, the leader, 
and half the orchestra were at the races at Kilcock, and missed the 
train ; let Gilmore be at his post, and the business of the evening would 
be carried through, somehow or other, and the public wobld not be dis- 
appointed. He is an artist, too, among his other qualifications. Un- 
rivalled as an ostrich, a bear, a bull, a lion, or a tiger, and not even 
Daw himself, immortalized by Colman, could have held a candle to 
him in the fore or hind legs of anelephant. He and the theatre are 
Siamese brethren, joined together. He is as indisp: nsable to it as Bar- 
ry or Stapleton, and must inevitably be let or sold with the rest of the 
standing furniture. ol 

The mechanist, or master-carpenter, has nearly all the responsibility 
of the pantomime on his shoulders,with this disadvantage, that with his 
utmost zeal and ingenuity, he cannot depend on himself, but lies at the 
mercy of others. The painters paint their scenes, see they are finished, 
and have no more anxiety. The wardrobe people make the dresses, ac- 
cording to order, and then have only to look at and admire them. The pro- 
perty man finishes his banners, —— animals, and banquet decora- 
tions, and there they are, requiring little more than to be refreshed oc- 
casionally, from the nightly wear and tear. But the master-carpenter 
must trust to his assistants (and he requires nearly 50 to work a panto- 
mime,) from the first nightto the last. If on any given occasion, they are 
either tipsey, careless, stupid, or malevolent, the strings become en- 
tangled, the tricks fail, the traps work not, the changes change not, 
Harlequin’s magic bat ceases to transform a cottage to a castle, or a 
prison to a bower of roses; the manager storms, while all and sundry 
are momentarily in danger of breaking necks, legs, and arms through 
untended* leaps, and unshored traps. Yet with all this, it is equally 
strange and true, that accidents seldom occur, and after a few nights’ 

ractice, all goes as smooth as glass, and as mechauically as clockwork. 

n the scale of merit, and considering the difficulties he has to encoun- 

ter, the Sloman of the establishment is entitled to take mee mae 

At length comes the long looked-for announcement, that allis ready. 
For the nineteenth time the prompter makes proclamation through his 

official organ, the call-boy, ‘‘ everybody in their places to begin.” But 
now, fresh causes of delay have sprung up. Many places are vacant. 
The King, the Prime Minister, the four Judges, and six bishops, the 
Magician, and his two familiars, are mon inventi. Some are lounging 
at the stage door, or warming themselves at the hall fire; some have 
strolled round to the box office to chat with the box-keeper, who has no 
customers and feels solitary ; some are in the wardrobe, interrupting 
the master tailor, who lets them in because he is told to keep them out ; 
and others have gone to take a walk, calculating on the usual length 
of Sloman’s ten minutes. The fairies have locked themselves into their 
dressing- rooms, to have alittle quiet gossip among themselves, are very 
busy doing nothing with crochet needles, and pretend to be totally ab- 
sorbed in Berlin work. The Columbine is afraid she has sprained her 
ankle, while making endless gyrations in the saloon, to get into prac- 
tice. She has gone home to nurse herself for to-morrow. The large 
snake has been taken out of his skin, nearly smothered, and won’t be 
fitto goin againfor an hour The two flying Cupids, who have been 
suspended by wires ever since eleven o’clock have turned deadly sick. 
Their mothers wept, implored to have them let down, and have carried 
them into the ladies’ wardrobe to be cleansed, and then soothed with a 
La sugar-plnms. The legs of the bull have gone to get their 
ners, and the dragon is whetting his whistle over the way, in com- 
pany with the eagle, the giant of the Hartz Mountains, and the two 
——- demons. Two-thirds of the Supernumeraries have taken their 
eads off to get a mouthful of fresh air, and are running about in dis- 
may, not remembering where they left them. 

But in spite of every impediment, all this chaos and confusion is at 
last, reduced to order, a full muster is made, and a fair start is accom- 
plished, about three o’clock. ‘‘ Keep a correct list of all deficencies 
and mistakes,” says the manager to the prompter, “ that we may recti- 
fy them to-morrow.” ‘I will try, sir,” replies the obedient deputy; 
well knowing it would be more easy for him to discover the longitue, 
or calculate exactly the perihelion of the next comet. The scenes of 
the opening are now blunderedthrough very satisfactorily, except that 
the traps never, by accident, work at the right time; the clouds, when 
they descend, refuse to disperse and discover the golden lake, the dra- 

on keeps bobbing his head up long before his cue, and when he gets 

t, becomes invisible ; the floating island sinks, and rises no more; the 
wires are entangled and the fairies can’t fly ; and the revolving temple, 
with trasparent pillars, which was to change into everything at once, 
sticks fast at the third evolution, plants itself as obstinately as the 
coffin of St. Cuthbert did at Durham, and declines changing into any- 
thing. ‘* Never mind, sir,” says the dauntless master-carpenter to 
the desparing manager; “leave all to me, and depend on it, we shall 
go smooth to-morrow night.” With this comforting assurance, the 
wearied potentate must rest satisfied, for he cannot help himself. Dur- 
ing the entire rehersal, he has been acting, dancing, kicking, gesticu- 
lating, flying, tumbling, swimming, and leaping, for every character 
in turn, with the hope of imparting a faint shadow of his own anima- 
ted conceptions ; whether to male or female, mortal or deity, man or 
animal, biped or quadruped, bird, reptile, or fish. All this has pro- 
duced infinite amusement, as well as infinite instruction; a judicious 
mingling of the utile cum dulci, which prevents the whole community 
from feeling either hungry or tired. There have been no accidents, but 
once there was a serious alarm. The ropes by which the cloud palace 
is suspended from the flies cracked, and two sliders looked as if they 
Were going toopen. The women screamed, the little children squalled, 
and all soudaed, out of the way. But nobody was hurt, though many 
p> frightened, and much profitable terror was thrown away for no- 

ing. 

It is now six o'clock, the doors open at half-past six for the perfor- 
mance of the evening, and all concerned therein must run home to 
swallow a hasty morsel of refreshment, and look out their dresses. 
The stage has to be swept, the scenes for to-night got in, and the army 
of properties cleared away. All this must be effected within an hour. 
The last rehearsal is called for ten to-morrow, to begin with the comic 
scenes. Everybody is warned to be punctual in attendance, and in 
five minutes more the theatre is a solitude. During this long morning, 
the only person who never evinced impatience, or losi his temper, is 
the clown. He is concerned in the opening, and has been told the 
comic scenes will come about one o’clock. He knows better than that ; 
his fifteen years’ experience have taught him to measure theatrical 
time by a very different standard from the post-office clock.. He looks 
in at three, sees there is no chance for at least two hours more, and 
amuses himself till five. He is then told the opening is now quite 
smooth, and he will have the whole of to-morrow to himself. He does 
not believe much of this, and says to the prompter, “ You may tell that 
to the marines.” But he is a gen sped withal. It is not the first 
time he has had to put up with one or two mutilated rehearsals. If 
the worst comes to the worst, and he is cut short at the end of his 
third scene, to trust to chance and impromptu fun for the remainder, 
he knows that a lobster clinging to this nether garments, a pair of 
Atilts,a hot poker, and a pound of butter will carry him through. 

__ Lhave always thought it a great mistake to put the pantomimists 
imto the introduction. They are obliged to wear an additional dress 
which half suffocates them. They get jaded before their real work 
work begins, and the reeking perspiration produced by a mask carries 


away the paint, which (in tle Clown and Pantaloon especially) com- 
prises half the humour and expression of the countenance. I speak of 





* Whenever the Harlequi 
: quin or Clo wn leaps through a scene, there are persons 
posted ow the other side to catch him iu their arms.” Should they not be there at 


the precise moment, as he h iderably i 
fazcur of his breaking his ag ead foremost, the chances are considerably in 





course with reference to pantomimes of the present day, in which the 
opening is aggravated into a gorgeous melo—dramatic spectacle, while 
the comic pars or actual pantomime is curtailed of its fair proportion, 
and thrust back inte secondary importance. The causes which have 
led to this are both curious and metaphysical, but it would be travel- 
ling to much into minutie to dwell on them at present. We must 
bring our rehersal to a close. i : 

Pantomimes and Clowns are entirely changed since the days of Gri- 
maldi, The modern Clown no longer eats and pockets everything that 
comes in his way. Stealing and devouring were among the leading char- 
acteristics of the clowns of the old school. Vast was the mirth occa- 
sioned by the intermirable strings of black-puddings, sausages, and 
pounds of candles, which disappeared down their throats; and the 
never-ending succession of quartern loves, hams, rounds of beef, legs 
of mutton, live pigs, ducks, geese, and puppy dogs, which were deposit- 
ed in the countless folds of their Batavian inexpressables ; and, yet 
they never appeared to to be full, no matter what was stuffed into them. 
Instead of these feats, which are now pronounced vulgar and obsolete, 
they give us extraordinary gymnastic exhibitions, indescribable tours 
de ‘force with the aid of Harlequin, Pantaloon, and juvenile sprites, 
polkas on stilts, minuets on single poles, and quadrilles on the tops of 
chairs and ladders; while they ta)k more than Hamlet does; whose 
part is the longest on the stage, amounting to thirty theatrical lengths ; 
a length, rendered into ordinary English, meaning forty-two lines, in- 
cluding cues. ; 7 ; 

Whether these changes are for better or worse, is entirely a question 
of taste on which opinions may be equally numerous and opposed. But 
this much may be relied on, a pantomine is a great event whenever it 
comes off; its production is a most scientific undertaking, requiring 
long experience and profound erudition. In the magnitude of its con- 
ception, it laughs at the unities of Aristotle, despises all the self-insti- 
tuted trammels of the schools, defies chronology, confounds geography, 
distances time and place, and reconciles impossibilities. When Puck 
says, “ he'll put a girdle round about the earth in forty minutes,” he 
conveys a tolerable idea of rapid movement, but his high pressure speed 
sinks intoa snail’s pace when compared to the rate at which Harlequin 
and Columbine traverse the realms of space, and pass over distances 
which bafile calculation. 

Getting up a pantomime is a physical offort, exceeding the ten labours 
of Hercules amalgamated into one. To draw water in a sieve, to weave 
@ rope out of sand, or to produce an exact quadrature of the circle, are 
achievements which have hitherto defeated mortal ingenuity : but either 
of these will be accomplished before a pantomime is carried through 
on the first night without a single mistake. I once witnessed a case 
in which every thing went wrong, and not a solitary effect succeeded. 
I gave it upas a lamentable failure, and yet that very pantomime 
righted itself on the third evening, and proved to be the most successful I 
had ever produced. It had the longest run, was the most generally ap- 

roved of, and realised the largest profit. On St. Stephen’s night, as 
if by prescriptive understanding, no one listens to a word of the play. 
It is treated as a necessary evil, a thing to be endured, and got rid of 
as rapidly as possible. The adventures of George Barnwell, the starv- 
ing agonies of Jane Shore, even with the episode of the baker and the 
twopenny loaf, the sublime mysteries of the Castle Spectre ; none of 
these interesting novelties can command either silence or attention.— 
The audience are not disposed to listen, and the clamorous note of 
preparation behind the scenes, would prevent their heaning if they 
were so inclined. In these days of sobriety, the gods still claim free 
indulgence on that particular festival. They endure the most tanta- 
lising delays with imperturbable good humour, filling up the long in- 
tervals with jokes upon each other. They are there to be amused, to 
see the pantomime, and not to criticise; they find out no mistakes, but 
sit ina perfect delirium of enjoyment, while the manager is tearing 
his hair, and practising a voluntary on the tread-mill which he has 
set up himself for his own especial recreation. 

The leading performers are seldom or never employed in the pan- 
tomime. They consider it infra dig., and secure exemption by a 
clause in their letters of engagement. The business is discharged by 
the second rates and utility men. The latter are worked like galle 
slaves; I have often marvelled how they get through the duties whic 
belong to their position. They represent, on the average, four charac- 
ters in the opening, with treble that number in the comic sequel, and 
a change of dress for each. Young aspirants for honours histrionic, 
who are tired of their indentures, and have souls for ie , figure to 
themtelves the stage as a nice, jolly, easy, kind of life. t would ad- 
vise them to begin at the beginning, and enlist as utilitarians for the 
run of a pantomime. There is nothing like experience for cooling down 
enthusiasm. Long before their term of service has expired they will 
petition for dismissal, or use interest for an immediate exchange into 
the comparative comfort and indulgence of the House of Correction.— 
Leaves from the Portfolio of a Manager. 





MEMORIALS OF ENGLISH SEAMEN & SOLDIERS. 


IN AND NEAR THE METROPOLIS. 


On the east side of Parson’s Green resided Sir Charles Wager. His 
monument.in the north transept of Westminster, is by Scheemakers.— 
Fame and an infant Hercules hold a medallion of the admiral ! 

In Westminster Abbey is a monument to Sir Peter Warren, in com- 
mand under Anson in the action off Cape Finisterre. The first monu- 
u.ent voted by Parliament was erected by Sir R. Taylor to the memory 
< ——— James Cornwall, who fell in the battle of Toulon, February 

1, 1748. 

Admiral Vernon, the hero of Porto Bello, was born in Queen Square, 
Westminster, November 12, 1684. His monument by Rysbrack, is in 
the north transept of the Abbey. The gallaat Lord Aubrey Beauclerk 
of the Prince Frederick, who fell in the action has a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, by Scheemakers. 

The sword which Welfe wore on the heights of Abraham on Sept. 
13, 1759, is in the United Service Institution ; the cloak in which he 
fell, mortally wounded, is kept in the Tower. The Parliament vo- 
ted his monument, erected at a cost of £3,000 in the Ahbey, by Wil- 
ton, in 1772. Ic is a tasteless mass of marble and bronzed lead, by 
Cappaizoldi. General Wolfe resided in Montague Walk, Blackheath ; 
he was buried November 20, 1794, in St. Alphage’s, Greenwich. 

Lord: Ligonier, who distinguished himself at Blenheim, Ramillies, 
Oudenarde, Malplaquet, Dettengen, Fontenoy, and in other great bat- 
tles, is burried in the chapel of St. John the Baptist, in Westminster. 

Opposite the hall door of the Earl of Falmouth’s house, No. 2, St. 
James’s Square, may be seen two pieces of cannon driven into the 
ground, they are trophies won by his ancestor Admiral Boscawen in 
Anson’s action off Cape Finisterre. 

Pe November 22, 1774, at 45, Berkeley Square, died the great Lord 
ive. 

On June 26, in that year Nicholas Tindal, chaplain of Greenwich 
Hospital, and translator of Rapin, was buried in Greenwich cemetery. 

Bacon is the sculptor of the monument in St. John Evangelist’s 
Chapel, Westminster Abbey, to Admiral Kempenfelt, the son of the 
Captain Sentry of the Spectator, who went down in the Royal George, 
when she was lost off Spithead, August 29,1782. The rudder of the 
ill-fated ship may now be seen in the Museum of the United Service 
Institution. 

Toll for the brave! 
The brave that are no more ! 
All sunk beneath the wave, 
Fast by their native shore. 


Toll for the brave ! 
Brave Kempenfelt is gone ; 
His last sea-fight is fought ; 
His work of glory done! 


His sword was in its sheath ; 
His fingers held the pen, 

When Kempenfelt went down, 
With twice four hundred men. 


The East India Company have erected monuments in Westminster 
Abbey to Major General Lawrence, and that distinguished commander 
Sir Eyre Coote. 

Major André was buried in the south side of the nave in 1821, by 
order of George III. His monument, designed by Adam, was executed 
by Van Gelder. 

On April 10th, 1786, Lord Byron was buried in St. Mary’s, Twick- 
enham. Campbell has described his sufferings when cast away with 
Anson in the Wager. 


Hope! such thy strength-inspiring aid that bore, 
The Hardy Byron to his native shore, 

In horrid climes where Childe’s tempests sweep 
Tumultous murmurs o’er the troubled deep, 





August i¢ 


*Twas him to mourn misfortune’s rudest shock, = 
Scourged by the winds, and cradled on the rock, 


To wake each joyless morn, and search agai 
The famished haunts of solitary ee. a 


A tasteless mass of marble by Bacon in the Ab 
of Admiral Sir George Pocock, who took S sadiwrer sf p pwd name 
himself in three engagements with the French ; he was buri + rn 
Mary’s, Twickenham, in 1792. nea’ in &t. 
Rossi’s monument to Lord Rodney, the conquer 
is in the north transept of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 
The national monument of the three Captains, 
Bayne, Blair, and Manners, erected at a cost of 


or of Count D 

Re Nw £6,000. 
illed April 12, 1789 

£4,000, by Nolleke,~ 


eG Tasge, 


is in the ag par t of Westminster Abbey, kens, 
In 1789, Lord Heathfield, the dafender of Gibraltar, b 
of Sir John Caundish, at Turnham Greem; the pore on the house 


by the King’s gardener, Mr. Acton. A monument to Re memer' i i, 
nN 


St. Paul’s Cathedral, by Rossi; it cost £2,100. 

Flaxman’s monument to the memory of Earl Howe, 
his great victory of June 1, 1794, is in the south transe 
It cost £6,300. It is said when Admiral Hawke prese 
the King addressed him in these words—* Your life, my Lord, has b. 

a continued series cf services to your country.” Two of his of oe 
Captaiu Harvey, of the Brunswick, and Captain Hutt, of the Sune’ 
have a national monument, designed by Bacon, at a cost of £3 000 oe 
Captain Montagu, of the Montagu, killed on the same occssiny 

also # monument—by Flaxman—erected at the cost of £3,000 in che 
nave of Westminster Abbey. . ¢ 

Builey’s monument to the Ear] St. Vincent (cost £2,100), and Ww 
macott’s statue of Lord Duncan (cost £2,100), are in the north tran = 
of St. Paul’s; so is the monument of Captain R. R. Burgess killed. : 
the Argent at Camperdown, by banks; it costs £5,250. ; - 

In Petersham Churchyard is the grave-stone of Gaptain George Va 
couver, who circumnavigated the world during the years 1799 *" 
1795, he died in that village May 10, 1798. dens 

Parker the mutineer is buried in St. Mary’s, Whitechapel. 

The East India Company erected the monument in the We 
Abbey, in memory of Captain Edward Cooke, of the Sybille, 
tured La Forte. He died of his wounds. 

In St. Paul’s Cathedral a monument by Banks, which ¢ 
is erected to the memory of Captain Westcott, who was kil 
command of the Majestic, 74, at the battle of the Nile. 
anecdote is related of him :—A poor baker’s son at Honiton was one day 
passing a mill, when he found Hodge, the owner, in despair; the ‘eink 
blew merrily, but the weel would not move; the lad found a broken 
rope, and set himself to splice it; ‘‘ Well done, boy,” cried the miller 
‘* thou art fit for a sailor, and if thou likestI will get thee put on ship. 
board.” A few years and the young cabin boy was engaging the French 
fleet moored in Aboukir Bay from the quarter deck of his ship, the Mc. 
jestic. Two other Captains, George Duff, of the Mars, 74, and John 
Cooke, of the Bellerophon, 74, whe were killed in the battle of Trafa}. 
gar, are commemorated in the same Cathedral. The momument of the 
former is by Westmacott, of the latter by Bacon; each cost £1,575. 

Colonel Barré, whose name is connected with the publication of Ju. 
nius’s letters, died at 12, Stanhope street, May Fair, in 1802. 

At St. Mary-le-bone, Sir Richard King, the opponent of M. de Suf. 
frien, was buried December 4, 1806. 

Admiral Christopher Parker died at Fulham, May 26, 1804. 

In the midst of a furious me of French cavalry on the plains of 
Alexandria, a musket-ball pierced the thigh of Sir Ralph Abercrombie: 
he gallantly concealed his wound from his troops, until utterly ex- 
hausted he was carried on board the Foudroyant : within seven days he 
died of its effects. 

National gratitude for his services voted him a monument. West- 
macott erected it in the south transept of St. Paul’s; it cost £6,300, 

There is a monument also to the memory ef Captain Mosse, of the 
Monarch, and Riou, of the Amazon, who fell at the battle of Copenha 
gen; it cost £4,200. Campbell has celebrated his brother-in-arms— 

Brave hearts! to Britain's pride 

Once so faithful and so true, 

On the deck of fame that died ;-- 

With gallant, good Riou: 

Soft sigh the winds of Heaven o’er their grave! 

While the billow mournful rolls, 

And the mermaid’s song condoles, 

Singing glory to the souls 

Of the brave! 


The day came when the hero of Copenhagen and the Nile should be 
summoned from his career of glory. 

On Wednesday, January 8, 1806, at three in the afternoon, the fune- 
ral barge, in the midst of solemn martial music, and the fring of minute- 
guns, mellowed by a heavy storm, landed its sad freight. As it touched 
the ground the clouds withdrew, and the sunshine burst out once more 
upon the imposing procession. 

Under the great arch which separates the choir from the area of the 
dome of St. Paul’s, is erected Flaxman’s monument of England’s naval 
hero ; it cost £6,300. He is buried in the Crypt, in the midst of cir- 
cle of eight columns beneath the dome. His coffin was formed out ot 
part of the mainmast of L’ Orient, presented to him by his friend, Sir 
Benjamin Hallowell, which Nelson had carefully preserved until the 
time of his death. The square sarcophagus of black and white marble 
in which it is laid, was prepared for the burial of King Henry VIII, 
and laid up in the tomb-house of St. George’s Chapel at Windsor, by 
Cardinal Wolsey. , 

Nelson lodged in 1797 at No. 141, New Bond Street ; in 1801 at Halt 
Moon Street ; and in 1803 at No. 19, Piccadilly. ' 

The part of the quarter-deck of the Victory on which Lord Nelson 
fell, is now in the Museum of the United Service Institution. Prince 
Albert munificently presented the coat and waistcoat in which Lord 
Nelson died, to Greenwich Hospital. Monuments have been erected in 
Trafalgar Square, the Guildhall, Dublin, Edinburgh, Norwich, Bristol. 
Glasgow, Liverpool, Canada, Barbadoes, and on Portsdown Hill to this 
revered man. , 

Between 1799 and 1801 the amiable and brave Sir Samuel Hood had 
lodgings at Wilson’s the saddler’s, in Vere Street. 
Pg Naval Asylum was removed from Paddington to 

07. ' 

Whilst anxiously watching the battle at the memorable ues © 
Corunna, Sir John Moore was struck from his horse by & cannon-ba 
no sigh betrayed the agony of the wound; and while he was —_ 
from the field, his sword became entangled and entered the | et 
flesh. ‘It is well,” said the dying hero, ‘I had rather it shoult er 
off the field with me.” Inthe midst of his agony, his thoughts we 
for the safety of his officers and men; once only his voice —, 
it was when he spoke his mother’s name. He feebly articulate He 
words—‘*I hope my country will do me justice,” and expire ab 
was laid in a grave dug in the citadel of Corunna. His sas Pa 
which he was lowered into his last home is in the United Service * 
stitution. ‘ 4 the 

Soult to his honour erected a grave-stone to his memory, 40 
British Parliament voted the monument in St. Paul’s. It is b, vers ij 
and cost £4,200. Westmacott was the sculptor of the memoria SP ae 
over the grave of Lord Collingwood in the south transept of _ sir 
thedral; it cost £4,200. The pupil of Sir Ralph Abercromby, © 
Thomas Picton, has a monument, by Gahagan, near his frien Kove 

atron ; it cost £3,150. In 1800 he was living at No. 146 ag oe 

treet. While leading bis division against the French cavalry, he ¥", 
waving his sword and looking along the lines of his men, when ‘i dier 
struck him upon the temple, and he fell back dead. This allant oe wat 
had two ribs broken, by a wound at Quatre Bras two days . aaah, 
His remains were conveyed to his house, Edward-st. Portman qv 
and on July 3, interred in the burying ground of St. ge a be ond 
over Square. The sufferings of Colonel Ponsonby at Water od an 
been often related, he fell pierced with seven lance- wounds, "9 orth 
ridden over by the Prussians. His monument by Bailey is in he 1 
transept of St. Paul’s; it cost £3,150. In 1828 Sir Sydney Smith Wi’ 
living at 72, Great Russell-street, Bloomsbury, his remains are a, 
La Chaise. Colonel Gurwood, the editor of the Wellington Desp is in 
who died in 1846, is buried in the church of St. Peter ad bo nape 
the Tower. In 1831, May 28, Lord Northesk died in Albemarle-s ; 
In St. James’s Westminister, is interred Sir John Malcolm, he t West- 
in Prince’s-street, Hanover Square ; a monument by aes “ able 
minster Abbey, records his merits as a soldier, diplomatist, - al Club 
writer on the history and affairs of India. To him the oe : 
owes its establishment in 1824. On March 5, 1822, the a for inter- 
Sir John Borlase Warren, educated at Winton, were emer gir J 
ment from his house in Upper Grosvenor-street. In x nsal G reen 
Beatty, Nelson’s surgeon at Trafalgar, was buried in Ke 
Cemetery. flajor 

In the transept of St. Paul’s will be found the monuments of M2, 
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1851. 


LONDON NOTICES OF LONDON BOGKS. 


-HunTERs ; on Romantic ADVENTURES Im Nox THERN 

Tas Oey Captain Mayne Reid, Author of * The Rifle Rangers. 
yi volumes. —This fiction belongs te the novel of adventure with 
S i ywantog? of a new scene. It is true that travellers have made us 
pba Om with Indians, trappers, and life in Mexico, as exhibited on 
the berder lands near the route of the American traders and exposed 
the excursions of the savages. Some Transatlantic fictionists have 
setroduced these themes into tales, and Marryat made use of them in 
his Monsieur Violet: but-neither Violet's adventures nor the Amer- 
ican tales have been much read injthis country ; besides which, their 
enes were laid more in the Prairie than in Mexico, while those of the 
Honourable Mr. Murray’s ‘Imdian romance lay altogether further 


a v4 heroof The Scalp Hunters is probably the chielf #calp-hunter 
himself. His mame is Seguin; he is a French creole born at New Or- 
Jeans; and in early manhood he settled in New Mexico with his young 
wife. Her beauty attracts the attentien of the Spanish Governor ; 
who being repulsed, incites the Indians to attack Saguin’s house in his 
absence. He.losses all save-his wife and youngest daughter, the eld- 
est being carried off by the savages. Vengeance against the Indians, 
and a desire to recover his child from their grasp, are the animeting 
objects of his life- The revenge is well gratified inmany 4 bloody raz- 
gia. The recovery of his daughter, Adele, is postponed till her des- 
tined lover, St. Vrain, appears upon the scene, in company with his 
friend Henry Haller; who falls in love with the younger eister, Loe. 
Henry might also be considered the hero himself, since he figures von- 
spicuously throughout, and tells the story in the form of a parative of 
his own adventures. . Td, 

These adventures in substance consist of a journey across the Prai- 
ries from St. Louis to Santa Fe; a subsequent journey through the 
Desert of Death,—which had nearly been the death of Mr. Haller 
through thirst, but which is a means of introducing him to the family 
of his mistress ; and finally, an expedition against the Indiang, orgar- 
ized by Seguin to recover Adele; who is regarded by the savages with su- 
perstitious feelings, and has been raised to the rank of queen. These 
three principal actions are more or less varied by appropriate inci- 
dents and persons, especially the last and greatest, the expedition 

ainst the Indians. In this the fortunes alternate; and specimens 
of every race likely to be found on such an occasion ere brought be- 
fore the reader. ata Steh ; ; 

Captain Reid possesses one great qualification for his task ; he is 
acquainted with thescenery and the people of his story. He has also 
a fertility of mind which is something more than mere fancy. But he 
wants art, and indeed what is called ‘‘schooling.” The author some- 
times permits his subject to run away with him, or he selects subjects 
that are ill adapted to fiction. In reply to which objection, it is no 
answer to say that it is truth, and often less than the truth. It is not 
strictly the business of the artist to copy nature at all; and if it were, 
he should select what he copies. Captain Reid, however, will hardly 
vouch for the existence of the Indian city with its temple, or maintain 
that the following passage i: a verity. Marryat in Monsieur Violet 
struck us as making the most of the wonders of the Prairie, but a ride 
on a wild buffalo goes a degree beyond him. A party of hunters 
have been camping out, and are surprised in the night by the rush of 
a herd. 

“I sprang to my feet, flinging aside my blanket. A fearful spectacle was be- 
fore me. Away to the West as far asthe eye could reach, the prairie seemed in 
motion. Black waves rolled over its undulating outlines, as though some burning 
mountain was pouring down its lava a the plains. A thousand bright spots 
flashed and flitted along the moving surface like jets of fire. Toe ground shook, 


men shouted, horses reared upon their ropes, neighing wildly. My dog barked 
and howled, running around me. 

“For a moment [ thought I was dreaming ; but no, the scene was too real to 
be mistaken for a vision. I saw the border of the black wave within ten paces of 
me, and still approaching. Then, and uot till then, did I recognize the shaggy 
crests and glaring eyeballs of the buffalo. 

“*God of heaven! I am in their track! I will be trampled to death "’ 

“It was too late to attempt an escape by running. I seized my rifle, and fired 

at the foremost of the band. The effect of my shot was not perceptible. The 
water of the arroyo was dashed in my face. A huge bull, ahead of the rest, furi- 
ous and snorting, plunged through the stream and up the siope. I was lifted and 
tossed high into the air. I was thrown rearwards, and fell upon a moving mass. 
I did not feel hurt nor stunned, I felt myself carried onward upon the backs of 
several animals, tuat in the dense drove ran close together. These, frightened at 
their strange burden, bellowed loudly, and dashed on to the front. A sudden 
thought struck me, and, fixing on that which was most under me, I dropped my 
legs astride of him, embracing his hump, and clutching the long woolly hair that 
gtew upon his neck. The animal ‘routed’ with extreme terror, and plunging for- 
ward soon headed the band. 

“This was exactly what I wanted ; aud on we went over the prairie, the bull 
running at top speed, believing, no doubt, that he had a panther or a catamount 
between his shoulders, 

“Thad no desire to disabuse him of his belief; and, lest he should deem me 
altogether harmless and come to a halt, I slipped out my bowie, which happened 
tobe ‘handy,’ and pricked him up whoneves be showed symptoms of lagging. At 
every fresh touch of the ‘spur’ he roared out, and ran forward at a redoubled 

ace. 

“My danger was still extreme. The drove was coming on behind, with a front 
of nearly a mile. I could not have cleared it, had the bull stopped and left me on 
ithe prairie. 

“ Notwithstanding the peril I was in, I could not resist laughing at my ludicrous 
situation: I felt as one does looking at a good comedy. 
ie “ We struck through a village of prairie dogs.’ ~ ae I fancied the animal was 
about to turn and run back. This brought my mirth to a sudden pause ; but the 
buffalo usually runs in a‘ bee line,’ and fortunately mine made no exception to the 
Jaw. On he went, sinking to the knees, kicking the dust from the conical hills, 
wuorting and bellowing with rage and terror. 

“The ‘ Plum buttes’ were directly in the line of our course. I had seen this 
drom the start, and knew that if I could reach them I would be safe. They were 
mearly three miles from the bluff where we had bivouacked ; but in my ride I 
faneied them ten. 

“‘& small one rose over the prcirie, several hundred yards nearer than the main 
heights. Towards this 1 pricked the foaming bull in a last stretch; and he brought 
m® eleverly within a hundred yards of its base. 

“ Itavas now time to take leave of my dusky companion. I could have slaught- 
ered him as I leaned over his back. My knite rested upon the most vulnerable 
part of (his huge body. No, I would not have slain that buffalo for the Koh-i- 
noor 

“\Jutwisting my fingers from his thick fleece, I slipped down over his tail, and, 
with »ut as much as saying ‘* Good night,’ ran with all my speed towards the knoll, 
I clim bed up, and, sitting down upon a loose boulder of rock, looked out over the 
prairie. 

“ Thi? moon was still shining brightly. My late companion had halted not far 
from where I had left him, and aael glaring back with a look of extreme bewilder- 


ment, ‘\"heze was something so comical in the sight that I yelled with laughter as 
Isat secwrely on my perch.” 


This example shows that Captain Reid can tell the improbable in a 
natural way; and when adventure, movement, or manners are con- 








cerned, he gets along well enough, though rather wildly. In emotion 
or passion he is more uncertain. His tenderness and sentiments are a 


little flat; but he can sometimes sustain a scene better than might | 
have Leen expected.— Spectator. 





THE PICTURE-GALLERIES OF ENGLAND. | 
THE EARL OF ELLESMERE’S COLLECTION. 


' What have we here? A view by Salvator Rosa, supposed to repre- 
Sent the Rock of Lisbon, at the mouth of the Tagus. : t is one of the 
most masterly pictures he ever painted. Slight and singularly bold in 
execution, its effect at a little distance is that of the most highly finished 
picture. The rugged surface of the rocks, the liquid glow of the calm 
water, the brilliant light on the white clouds towering one over an- 
other from the horizen, are all presented with extraordinary power 
and fidelity to Nature. The appearance of vigour and perfect ease 
—— the *‘ handling” of this picture is such as to persuade both my 
Tiend and myself that i¢ must have been painted when Salvator had 
‘eae the zenith of his powers, and the climax of his experience in 


_ “Do you like that ‘Dead Christ,’ by Ludovico Caraeci ?’—asks Mon- 
per Jules. Not much: there is something artificial and conventional 
on ut the Art of the Caracci. I look with far more pleasure at these 
Sn erent — Res. 104 and 106—by Tintoretto; both of which are 
pe y hv» firmly painted. But we have nearly arrived again at the 
an of the gallery by which we entered—time is assing—we have 
pe picture rooms to see—let us leave those works here which we 
mid not yet have sufficiently studied, for a future opportunity, and, 
the es our steps, proceed at once into the first room. On quitting 
i + ery, we may perhaps be permitted to wish that it could be 
toe ed on some better principle than that now adopted. Viewed arehi- 

urally, its proportions are magnificent ; but the pictures are not 





Seen to advantage in it, and, in some i i i 
) , ’ € Instances, exce : 
T position, can hardly be seen at all. : ie cate 


8 we pass trom the gallery to the room beyond, a pi i 
" cture h 
by itself in a recess attracts my attention. Btop, Banriour J ales, an 


look carefethy at this—it is a whole-length portrait of a lady, by Sir 
Joshua Reynolds—the last of the great portrait-painters——the glory of 
the English schoel. Since his time, who has painted women as he 
painted them? What serene beauty, what gentle dignity, what natural 
ease and grace about every portrait of a lady that ever came from his 
haad! In this picture that we now look on, how lovely is the turn of 
the head—the expression, toe, how charming in its simplicity and re- 
pese! Then, look at the painting of the flesh: the faintest gradations 
of hue are all preeerved, the roundness and softness of the forms are 
ceught to perfection. Neither let us forget to notice the attitude of the 
figure, so simple, so unobtrusive, so true to Natare' Here was one 
great superiority ef the Art of Reynolds; in all his portraits he places 
his figures without even an appearance of exaggeration or artifice, so 
that neither his men, nor his women ever seem conecious that they are 
sitting for their likenesses. f this characteristic of the painter’s 
genius—and, indeed, of all other characteristics a6 well—the picture 
now before us is a. magnificent example ; it is worthy of the best periods 
and the best schoois of Art. 

And new, we have at length got into the first room, and are sur- 
reunded by the works of the Datch-echool. Monsieur Jules pointe out 
to me a.portrait of Robert Wood (author of the “* Ruins of Palmyra and 
Balbeck”), painted by Mengs with remarkable breadth and power. 
My French friend, especially admires the fine drawing and modelliag 
of the hazd—an excellence which we both think modera portrait paint. 
ere would do well te try to rival in their future works. The next at- 
traction is the celebrated picture by Teniers, entitled “‘ The Alchemist. 
The grey gown, the fur-bordered cap, and the face of the old phiio- 
sopher, are marvele-of pure colour and dexterous execution ; while the 
crucibles, retorts, aad other objects of still-life scattered about the 
laberatony, are all painted with equal force and finish. ‘‘ But look !— 
look here!”--cries Mensieur Jules, suddenly darting back from the 
Teniers, to the imminent peril of an old lady, who i: occupied in read- 
ing her catalogue, behind him—*‘ look at this Sea- Fight, by V ander- 
velde—how vigorous, how magnificent !—.4h, mon Dieu! c'est beau ca! 
‘Very true, my friend ; but pictures of battles, whether on sea, or on 
land, always bewilder me. long for fewer manceuvres, and more 
smoke.”’—Let us look @ little further on, at this Vandervelde (No. 141) 
—a very small picture, hung in a very bad light; but what a gem it 
is! The calmness and freshness of early morning breathe over every 
part of the scene--you can see the white cloud of smoke from that 
vessel firing a salute, slowly floating away on the faint air, and just 
softly reflected by the etill limpid water; the sky, too, so tenderly 
bright, so pure and airy, looks as fresh as when it was first painted. 
Equally perfect in preservation is that ‘‘ Watermill,” by Hobbema— 
one of the most finished studies of Nature; one of the most powerful 
pieces of reality he ever produced. As for this picture, by Guido, of 
“ St. Michael driving down Satan,” it is so large that we must look at 
it. If it be one of the excellences of the (so called) ‘‘ grand, historical 
style” to represent an archangel in the attitude of an opera dancer, 
then this must be a grand historical work indeed! [ leave it—as en- 
tirely above my comprehension—to be appreciated and admired by 
you, Monsieur Jules; and go on to the famous picture of a ‘‘ School of 
Boys and Girls,” by Jan Steen, which hangs close by, and brings us 
down rather suddenly from high life, as represented by a dancing 
archangel, to low life, as represented by some sturdy Dutch children 
learning to read and write. ; 

In spite of its dinginess of effect, we hold this to be an admirable 
picture—admirable for the study and appreciation of character, the 
genuine humour, and striking fidelity to Nature which it displays. 
The hard-working boy, at his writing, with his head down on the 
paper; the idle boy asleep on his hat and poche the stupid boy 
blundering through his lesscn, under the rigid inspection of the school- 
mistress; the master leaning solemnly back in his chair while he nibs 
@ pen, are all equally real and life-like. There are some twenty-eight 
scholars—boys and girls—in the composition, every one representing 
some different shade of character, and every one perfectly true to 
Nature. Persons the most ignorant of Art can appreciate this picture ; 
for they are sure to. understand if they have ever been to school. 

Not so fast, my valued French friend! Before you go into the next 
room, you must look at the Chandos portrait of Shakespeare! You 
are not required to admire it as a picture—nobody would—but, as the 
most genuine likeness extant of the world’s greatest dramatic poet, as 
a copy of the face of the man who wrote HamuLer ; what an inestimable 
treasure now hangs before us! Monsieur Jules politely pauses at my 
appeal; listens with a great appearance of interest, while I trace, or 
endeavour to trace, the indications of a mighty mind in the forehead 
and features of the Chandos portrait ; tries hard to be as enthusiastic 
about the subject as I am, to love and reverence the memory of Wil- 
liam Shakespeare, as much as [ do; finds that he cannot quite succeed 
to his satisfaction in the effort; and gently draws me away into the sec- 
ond room, muttering as he goes something about the difficulties of the 
English language, the sublimity of ‘* Le grand Corneille,” and the 
refinement of the classical drama. 

Once in the second room, a magnificent portrait of an old ‘‘ Burgo- 
master,” by Rembrandt, immediately attracts us. The simple dignity 
in the position of the figure; the masterly firmness of the drawing ; 
and the depth, richness, and brilliancy of the colour, combine to make 
this one of the most striking pictures in the collection. We remember 
no nobler example of the genius of Rembrandt as a portrait painter. 
Close by this work hangs another sea-fight, by Vandervelde, repre- 
senting the same naval engagement as that which forms the subject of 
the picture we have already seen in the first room. Here, however, a 
different period of the day is taken; and the sky and sea, especially, 
are more finely and freely painted in the production now before us, 
than in the former example of the master’s powers. A picture, by 
Geritz Van Harp, of a ‘‘ Company of Six Persons assembled in a room, 
playing a Concert,” is the next work which particularly claims our 
attention. The little episode in the domestic scene, formed by a boy 
who is teasing a dog by showing the animal a piece of meat hanging 
from the ceiling, far out of reavh, is most humorously conceived, and 
most admirably executed. Not forgetting to look attentively and ad- 
miringly at two more portraits by Rembrandt—one of himself; the 
other of a lady ; both equally magnificent as pictures—let us now exa 
mine the celebrated landscape by Ruysdael, known far and wide, in 
the world of Art, under the title of ‘* The Charcoal Burners.” 

This is certainly a superb piece of landscape-painting. The stream 
dashing among rocks, and eddying along into the foreground, seems to 
move as we look at it. The forest, near the outskirts of which are a 
man and a woman occupied in charring wood, is deep and solemn in 
colour, and, in its details, finely studied from Nature. Indeed, the 
poetry and grandeur of effect in this picture are attained throughout 
without any sacrifice of truth—it is in this respect, especially, one of 
the greatest triumphs of the school to which it belongs. Totally differ- 
ent in the aspect of Nature depicted, but equally admirable in many 
parts, as a work of Art, is the neighbouring scene near a grove, by 
Cuyp (No. 189). The atmosphere in this picture is a marvel of light- 
ness, purity, and warmth: and effectually exposes tlie feebleness of 
tone and falseness of painting in the landscape, by Wynants, which 
hangs next to it, representing a sandy road in salmon-colour: and dis- 
playing some foreground bushes utterly cut of proportion with all the 
objects around them. We turn, with pleasure, from this picture to a 
** View in Holland,” by Ruysdael (No. 197,) the sky and distance of 
which are particularly noticeable for their exquisite beauty. No. 198 
is “* An Interior, with two Ladies and a Gentleman,” by Terburg, and 
is a wonderful achievement in surface and execution. We remember 


no more perfect piece of drapery painting by any Dutch master, than | 


the white satin gown which clothes one of the ladies in this picture. 

Monsieur Jules, whose bearing has exhibited unwonted tranquillity 
for the last five minutes, suddenly becomes excited again, at the sight 
of a ‘* View on the coast of Naples,” by Joseph Vernet. Rejoicing over 
the picture us the work of a ‘‘ compatriot,” he exultingly points it out 
tome. Although the foreground part of the scene strikes me as rather 
feeble and conventional, Iam enabled to satisfy my friend's nationality 
by sincerely admiring the painting of the foggy atmosphere that hangs 
over the water in the distance, snd the large ship dimly looming 
through the mist. Here, Monsieur Jules, your countryman has pro- 
duced a fine effect—an effort of art infinitely truer and better in ever 
way than anything I can findin this black patchy picture, by Berghem, 
which hangs beneath the sea-piece by Vernet, and is called ** A Grand 
Landscape” in the catalogue. A grand landscape, indeed !—too grand 
to look at all like humble simple Nature! Let us leave it, and see 
what real landscape painting is, by looking at that wonderful picture 
of Cuyp’s, hanging at the opposite side of the room. 

The scene is on the Maes, near the town of Dort—the effect, that of 
a fine summer morning—the incident represented, the landing of Prince 
Maurice. Craft of all kinds occupy the river. A large passage-boat, 
crowded with people, slowly approaches on one side—the prince’s 
barge, bearing a brilliant company, with trumpeters at the bows 
sounding their instruments, occupies the opposite part of the composi- 
tion. Ships are firing salutes; ranges of trading vessels extend al] 





al the front of the picturesque old town; and the whole of the 
bright, gay scene is exquisitely contrasted by the long unbroken hill 
which terminates it in the distance, just visible through the glowing 
evalight and the last exhalations of the morning dew. The effect of 
this picture is nothiog short of marvelious—the warm golden air—the 
calm water—the delicate varieties of light and shade on every object 
—the clear mellow atmosphere, faintly fading into softness and hazi- 
ness in the far distance, are all before us, not as skilful imitations, not 
as specimens of this or that style of art, but as realities. Monsieur 
Jules tries in vain to trace the peculiar process by which Cuyp has 
preduced his effect—that perfect art which conceals Art is too much 
for him, here—and he ends by agreeing with me, that never was pic- 
ture painted which less reminds the spectator of pallette and brushes, 
or more graphically reproduces the very atmosphere and aspect of 
Nature before his eyes, than this ‘‘ Landing of Prince Maurice at 
Dort,” by Albert Cuyp. 

After delaying a little longer, to look at some more works of the 
Dutch School, which hang on the window side of the room, and are in 
many cases of a high order of merit, we pass into another apariment, 
the last of the range opened to the public. Here my French friend 
leaves my side, and hurries off immediately to a large picture, which I 
cannot very well see in the light in which I stand, - Leaving him to 
pursue his own devious course, I proceed methodically, in my way, 
round the room. ‘‘ A Frost-Scene,’ by David Teniers; ‘A Marine 
View,” by Turner ; two ‘‘ Landscapes,” by Hobbema; * Portraits of a 
Family of Distinction,” by Sir Joshua Reynolds; ** and a‘ Bird's-eye 
View in the neighbourhood of Haarlem,” by Ruysdael, particularly at- 
tract my admiration. These works duly examined, I look after Mon- 
sieur Jules. He is still standing before the large picture, I look at 
the large picture. The subject is the ‘‘ Soldiers of the Parliament of- 
fering insults to Charles the First ;” the painter is Paul de la Roch. 

My friend explains himself, as I join him. His national feeling is now 
wrought up to the highest pitch of deligh ; he sees the glory of the mo- 
dern Preach School of Painting gloriously represented at Bridgewater 
House: he sees the work of 2 contemporary and a friend admitted to 
this magnificent collection, holding its place bravely and honourab!y 
among all these magnificent pictures ; and he triumphs in the sight 
Does this seem vainglorious, to me,s sedate son of foggy Albion? If it 
does, he is ready to ask ten thousand pardons; and then, with my per- 
mission, he will be vainglorious still. By all means, Monsieur Jules ; 
you may well triumph in the picture before you. It tells its story elo- 
quently and pathetically ; the expressions of the faces are conceived 
and executed with striking dramatic power; the drawing is vigorous 
and masterly ; and though I do not always appreciate the colouring of 
the French School, I appreciate it here. Admire this picture with all 
your heart ; I can admire it warmly too. Nay, more, I will be vain- 
glorious in my turn, and ask you to iook at. that Sea-Pieee (No, 251) by 
Turner, an English painter, still living. It was produced fifty years 
ago, as acompanion to the Sea—Piece by Vandervelde (No. 196), in the 
next room; and, in my opinion—(Who is most vainglorious now ?)—it 
is the finer picture of the two. Tbe effect of Turner’s work is stormy 
and grand, without any of that appearance of blackness which I dis— 
cern in the Vandervelde. The water isin every respect fully equal to 
the water in the older Sea-Piece, and that streak of fitful light falling 
upon the man of war on the extreme horizon, and rendering the ship 
mysteriously visible in the midst of the murky gloom frowning over 
the rest of the scene, is a touch of poetry and nature of Turner’s own, 
unrivalled by any similar quality in the picture by the Dutch master. 





Souvenirs or Penn.—The well-known picture by Benjamin West 
of ‘ Penn’s Treaty with the Indians’ was sold recently at Christie and 
Manson’s for 4417. Though neither the figure nor the bearing of 
Penn are very good—and though the characteristics of the houses are 
untrue to the period,—there are yet so much merit in the general com- 
position and such an air of truth throughout, that the picture has been 
deservedly a favourite beyond Quaker circles. It is long since we bad 
seen it, and we must own this time to some disappointment at its tone 
and colour.—At the same sale (that of Mr. Penn of Stoke Pogeis) a 
large family picture by Sir Joshua Reynolds, with some of his infant- 
ine beauties in many parts, was sold for 367/. 10s.; and a view of 
Corfe Castle from the Sea, by J. M. W. Turner—more like a Richard 
Wilson—fetched 480/. The West has been engraved by Hall,—the Sir 
Joshua by Charles Turner.—London Puper. 





Tue * Marpor THE Mist,” at NraGarna.—Phe little steamer leaves 
the shore just above tho suspension bridge, and gliding with effort into 
the current of the river, you remember that there is the cataract be- 
fore, and the whirlpool behind, and sheer rocky precipices upon each 
side. But there is only gay gossip and pleasant wonder all around 
you, and the morning is mild, and the falls flash like a plunge of white 
flame. Slowly, slowly tugs the little boat against the stream. She 
hugs the shore—rocky-hearted, stiff, straight, prim old Puritan of a 
shore that it is, although it is wreathed and crowned with graceful 
greenness. And presently comes a puff of cool spray. Is it a threat, 
a kiss, or a warning from our terrible bourne? The fussy little Cap- 
tain exhorts everybody to wrap in a water-proof cloak and cap; we 
shall else be soaked through and through, ag we were never soaked by 
a shower of rain. But some of us, beautiful daughters ofa mother fa- 
mously fair, love our looks,and would fain enjoy the grandeur with- 
out making ourselves less lovely. ‘* Pooh, pooh!” insists our Captain, 
**T wouldn't give three cents for them ’ere bunnets, (our choice travel- 
ing-hats!!) if they once get wet.” 

0 we consent to cloaks, but we positively decline India-rubber crys, 
especially after an advance to six cents upon the Captain’s bid for our 
‘**bunnets.”” The men must shift for themselves. Here we are in the 
roar and the rush and the spray. Whew! it drives, it sweeps, and 
the steady thunder of the cataract booms, filling the air with solid 
sound. Only a few of us hold the upper deek. Nor are we, who 
have no mantles, all unprotected, for shawls wont to fold more fragile 
forms from the sigh of the Summer wind, now shield us from the spray 
of Niagara. Wesweep along upon our leaf, that quivers and skims 
the foam, sweep straight into the blinding white, thick, suffocating 
mist of the cataract, strain our eyes, as we gasp for the curve of the 
fall, for the parapet above, and in a sudden break, through which 
breathes cold the very air of the rush of waters, we catch a glorious 
glimpse of a calm ocean pouring white and resistless from the blue sky 
above into the white clouds below, and seem to see the very image of 
that Mind’s process whose might 


“ —— ‘* Moves on 
His undisturbed affairs. 


I glance backward upon the deck, which is raked by the scudding 
gusts of spray, and see a line of wet men crouching together, like a 
group of Esquimaux, with their faces upturned toward the fall. They 
sit motionless, and staring and appalled, like a troop in Dante’s Inferno. 
But straight before us—good God! pilot, close under the bow there, 
looming through the mist! Are you blind? are you mad ?—or has the 
cataract wrested our feeble power from us, and will it claim its vic- 
tims? For a black rock, ambushed in the surge and spray, lowers be- 
foreus. We are driving straight upon it—we all see it, but we do not 
speak. We fancy that the boat will not obey—that the dire fate shall 
befall this terrific trifling. Straight before us, a boat’s length away 
—and lo! swerving with the current around the rock, on and further, 
with felicitous daring, the little ‘* Maid of the Mist” dances up to the 
very foot of the falls, wrapping herself saucily in the rainbow robe of 
its own mist. And there we tremble, in perfect security, mocking 
with our little Maid the might of Niagara; for manig the magician, 
and as he plants his foot upon the neck of mountaing and passes the 
awful Alps, safely as the israelites through the divided sea, so he dips 
his hand into Niagara, and gathering a few <rops from its waters, 
educes a force from Niagara itself by which he confronts and defies it. 
The very water that as steam was moving us tothe cataract, had plun- 
ged over it as spray few hours before —The Howadji’s Letters in 
the ** Tribune.” 





ConsEcRATION OF THE Roman Carnouic “ Bisnops.”—Yesterday 
morning the new Roman Catholic church in St George’s fields was the 
scene of 2 ceremony which has not been performed in this metropolis 
for more than 200 years—viz., the consecration of two Roman Catholic 
prelates with English territorial titles. The excitement occasioned by 
this event was proportionate to its novelty, and although no formal an- 
nouncement had been made the news transpired through various chan- 
nels and spread so widely as to cause the church to be crammed to 


' excess with both a,Roman Catholic and Protestant auditory, eager to 


witness an event which the approaching completion of an act of Parlia- 

ment will precluae them fron. ever witnessing in public again. 
Immediately after the conclusion of * 10 o’clock mass” the church 

began to fill, and by the time that the service commenced—a few min- 











utes after 11 o’clock—there was scarcely standing or breathing room. 
Soon after the arrival of Cardinal Wiseman, the consecrating bishop, 
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& procession emerged from the “ sacristy” and passing between a double 
row of acolytes ia white surplices and with lighted tapers, stood before 
the high altar, which was decorated with waxlights and flowers. The 
two ** bishops elect” were robed in the simple sacerdotal vestments. 
Dr. Burgess, styled “ bishop elect” of Shrewsbury, and Dr. Brown, so 
called * bishop elect” of Clifton, being each supported by two Roman 
Catholic bishops. These right rev. gentlemen were in their robes, each 
wearing a mitre. Cardinal Wiseman elso was attired in his robes. 
Several of the leading members of the Roman Catholic priesthood were 
also present, besides 10 of the new-created bishops. ; 

The procession stopped before the altar, and Cardinal Wiseman and 
the bishops having seated themselves, the G/oria in Excelsis and Kyrie 
Eleeison were sung, the Gloria being performed at the full pitch of 
the very powerful organ, and with a very solemn effect. After these 
and the chant Ecce Sacerdos the Cardinal, with the bishops, proceeded 
to the consecrating altar, it being a general rule in the Roman Catholic 
churches to have a special altar for the consecration of newly-elected 
prelates. Here a short prayer was said aloud by the Cardinal, the 
choir responding, at the conclusion of which Drs. Brown and Burgess 
were severally presented to him as chosen for the dignity of the pre- 
lacy. It was impossible to hear whether the usual question referring 
to the appointment by the Holy See “« Habete mandatum Apostolicum” 
was put; we helieve, however, that it was not—as the retrospective 
operation of Sir F. Thesiger’s amendment would have rendered the 
production, or admitted possession. ot such a document dangerous. No 
difficulty, however, would present itself in the way of the omission of 
this form, and the consent cf the Pope might easily be implied or un- 
derstood without treading upon dangerous ground. The two bishops 
then pronounced the oath Lousting before the Cardinal, who afterwards 
put the usual questions as to the faith of the candidates in ‘‘ the holy 
Catholic and Apostolic Church—the only true one, giving the only 
baptism and alone remitting sins.” Those having beeu answered, the 
Confiteor and Credo followed, and the ceremony of the investiture was 
performed. The bishops elect were disencumbered of their simple 
robes and were invested with their episcopal garments—the golden pec- 
toral cross, sandals, stole, chansible, and maniple. The Litany of the 
Saints was then sung, the bishops elect kneeling and bending their 
heads forward, and the Cardinal, at the conclusion, reciting a short 
prayer for their sanctification and consecration, making at the same 
time the sign of the cross over their heads. The Cardinal then laid 
upon the shoulder of each of the kneeling candidates the book of the 
gospels, and, as it is termed, they received from him the tradition of 
the Holy Scriptures) The prayers of the mass were here proceeded 
with, and then followed the anointing. This ceremony consists of 
muking the sign of the cross upon the foreheads of the kneeling candi- 
dates with consecrated oil, or ‘‘chrison.” The oil so used being blessed 
with much ceremony every Maundy Thursday and reserved for occa- 
sions such as this, and for the Roman Catholic sa-rament of confirma- 
tion. The Cardinal anointed their foreheads and hands; the oil being 
afterwards carefully wiped away. During this observance, the organ 
and choir gave forth the Veni, Creator; the Cardinal himself singing 
the first and second verses. The croziers and episcopal rings worn by 
Roman Catholic prelates were then presented, having been previously 
sanctified and sprinkled with holy water. The new bishops then 
received the gospel and the kiss of peace—thus rendering the ceremony 
e@omplete. 

The mass was now regularly proceeded with, the new bishops to- 
gether partaking of the holy communion, after ihe elev:tion of the host 
and chalice. 

After the Pater Noster and previous to the ‘Ite missa est,” or 
signal for the congregation to depart, the bishops were presented with 
their mitres and gloves, and, reeeiving the Cardinal’s benediction, and 
acknowledging his authority by three genuflections, they then walked 
twice round the church, accompanied by four bishops and four clergy- 
meu, the organ playing a Te Deum. 

To enter further into a description of the ceremony would be of little 
use to our readers, and it will suffice to say that every effect which 
careful arrangement to the whole details could give was produced, and 
the music of the organ and choir toned well with the gorgeous spectacle 
which was presented. The extreme length of the various observances 
prevented the delivery of a sermon, which was originally contemplated, 
the service not being at an end until half past 2 o'clock. 

The approaching enactment of the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill has ren- 
dered it necessary to complete the consecration of the Roman Catholic 
bishops without delay, for although the Ministerial portion of that 
measure is not retrospectively, or even prospectively, of very severe 
operation, yet it might possibly prove sufficiently stringent to be a 
serious obstacle to the consecration of these bishops after it had re- 
ceived the Royal assent. Some of the most distinguished foreigners in 
London were present at the ceremony of yesterday, and at its con- 
clusion congratulated the two bishops on the ratification of their titles. 
The prelates who officiated dined in the evening with Cardinal Wise- 
man.— Times, 28th ult. 


THE LONDON VIEW OF THE SOLAR ECLIPSE. 


A sad disappointment yesterday awaited the learned and scientific, 
as well as the lovers of the marvellous, who had anticipated the grati- 
fication of witnessing the rare and interesting spectacle of an almost 
total eclipse of the sun. Itis a subject of no orvinary regret, that the 
unpropitious and clouded state of the heavens should have denied to 
the vast multitude of metropolitan observers who were preparing to 
profit by an event so seldom occurring, and yet so replete with matter 
tor contemplation and instruction, the opportunity for turbing it to in- 
tellectual account, There is no question that the celestial phenomenon 
which occurred yesterday belongs to a class which, more than any 
other, tends to realise to ordinary apprehensions the great truths of as- 
tronomical science. An eclipse, beyond all other marvels, serves the 
purpose, as it .were, of a popnlar demonstration of the accuracy of those 
wonderful caleulations by which the movements of the heavenly bodies 
are ascertained for hundreds of years beforehand, and laid down with 
unerring certainty and precision. Most persons must have experienced 
the vague and misty effect occasionally produced on the mind by read- 
ing or listening to astronomical lectures, in which not only millions of 
miles, but distances altogether immeasurable and indefinite, are talked 
of with a familiarity that often amazes still more than it enlightens, 
leaving the mind ultimately in a mere state of confusion and bewilder- 
ment. We are not sure, indeed, that a doubt is not sometimes suggest- 
ed, whether the grave-looking gentleman who propounds such astound- 
ing revelations touching the motions of the vast bodies in space— — 


** Uycle on epicy le, orb on orb”— 


is not under a dreamy and mysterious delusion, aud pretending to tell 
us infinitely more than he really knows, or, if put to the test, would be 
able toprove Certainly, to the popular mind, there is all the diffe- 
rence in the world between giving perchance a listless ear to the re- 
lation of such marvels, and the palpable evidence presen.ed to their 
sight by the actual occurrence. The maxim of Horace— 


“ Segnius irritant animum demissa per aurem, 
Quam que sunt oculis subjecta fidelibus”— 


will apply to facts of astronomy at least as felicitously as to any others 
coming within the range of the senses. The truthfulness of these pro- 
found deductions is by such evidence removed from the dim and distant 
region of theory to the sphere of undeniable fact, and the mind is 
gradually prepared to grapple with and admit the other truths of this 
sublime science. Instead of being viewed, as formerly, by our ances- 
tors as the forerunner oi piseee. pestilence, and famine, may not an 
eclipse rather be regarded as one of the grandest of astronomical lec- 
tures, delivered by Nature herself, with the human race for an audi- 
tory, the heavens for a theatre, and the sun and moon as the philoso- 
phical apparatus by which her operations are illustrated ? 

On the effect of such a phenomenon in ancient, and even in more re- 
cent times, on the minds of men, nay of whole nations—arising from 
the groundless, though perhaps not altogether unnatural, superstition 
that connected those purely phhsical effects with impending evil and the 
wrath of heaven—we hed not now dilate. With the advances of 
science and the abundance of information daily diffused at our public 
institutions, in a popular though philosophical form, such unfounded 
alarms have vanished like owls at the approach of daylight ; and the 
announcement of an eclipse, instead of driving our worthy citizens to 
their cellars for refuge against the anticipated horrors attending it, 











' not be done. 


| 


serves rather to attract them to every spot where it may be seen to the | 


best advant.ge. 


The dubious appearance in the early part of the day, and the cloudy 
and more threatening aspect it afterwards assumed, doubtless prevented 
many otherwise eager sight-seers from availing themselves of those 
localities which are sufficiently convenient for the less curious or less 


| bombadier to go below for arms. t 
and as soon as Captain Campbell saw the arms being handed up the} Mr. Johnston wrote for an explanation. 


favoured mortals, who have neither the desire nor the means of trans- | 
porting themselves from Marylebone or Cheapside to Christiana, Ko- 


nigsberg, or elsewhere, in the zone within whose range the luxury of 


@ total eclipse was doubtless enjoyed. On Nunhead-hill, however, and 
other elevated spots in the vicinity of the metropolis, a few stray ob- 
servers were stationed, desirous, like ourselves, of witnessing the 
effect of the predicted obscuration on the surrounding country ; but as 
far as the purpose of observation was concerned, we might as well have 
confined our astronomic ~urvey to the precincts of our own dwelling. 
We confess to having expected to see a liberal sprinkling of peripatetic 
Galileos proffering their tubes for a moderate charge, or troops of ama- 
teur astronomers-royal learnedly sweeping the sky through the medium 
of pieces of smoked and coloured glass. 

At Greenwich the gathering was at first considerable but scarcely 
so great as might have been expected. The Astronomer Royal at 
Fredericksvaem, Mr. Hind at Gothenburg, most of our men of scienti- 
fic eminence abroad—the Observatory itself was deserted ; whilst many 
of the mere sight-seers who early in the day occupied the hill, being 
disheartened by the clouds, or damped by the rain, left prematurely in 
despair of beholding the phenomenon which they had hoped to view. 
And the result, it must be confessed, did not belie the wisdom of the 
philosophers nor falsify the instincts of their disciples ; for whatever 
may have beeu witnessed by the professors who have gone to Sweden 
and Norway, no important observations were made by their deputies 
whom they lefthere. The unlearned felt, therefore, some disappoint- 
ment. In the first place, the weather was most unfortunately hostile 
to the wishes of the amateur watchers, clouds impeding their view, 
and following each other in such rapid succession as to forbid more 
than a glance, and to refuse time for anything like a sufficient observ- 
ation; in the second, the coincident appearances were by no means so 
extraordinary as had been predicted—in short, they were not, to the 
unassisted vision, extraordinary at all. The actual mathematical cer- 
tainties of course came true. The eclipse was duly noticed, and, as 
far as visible, verified to the letter the calculations on which it had 
been announced. Between 2 20 p.m. and 2 25 it was first remarked ; 
at 3.5 it might, for a moment or two, be well seen; but at 3.10, the 
greatest phase, it was lost to sight altogether. But the wonders of 
1842 were not repeated; the “ fairy tales of science,” as Tennyson, 
borrowing from Lord Brougham, has phrased it, proved themselves 
mere fictions, Yet the English still love the marvellous, though they 
have cease to fear it. For upwards of two hours the scrutiny contin- 


a boat, wrenched the pistol out of his hand, as weil 
attempted to take from the soldier. Captain V , 
hands to be lashed behind his back, and it sivhien "or th Some Mie 
of Captain Neill, he was hurried into the hold and secured tee 
stancheon. The next morning he was uplashed from the nde 


——. 
as the musket he 


and had strong chains fastened to his wrists by padlocks. Te ene 
sition he was keptin the hold, twelve days and nights, with an ~ a 


sentinel keeping watch over him. He was not allowed to communic 
with the crew during this time, nor was he released from his ca ate 


even on the arrival of the vessel in the roads, till the police parity, 
board and caused him to be unchained. Immediately aptain tng 


bell was seized and forced into the hold, Captain Vese 
one of the soldiers to turn every one belonging to the crew out of th 
cabin, and take possession of it, which was done. He then seized - 
ship's papers, and the vessel was navigated by the mates, by direct; e 
of Captain Vesey, and on its arrival at St. Helena, om the 26th [~ 
went on shore, and obtained a warrant against the master, on we 
charge of assault and attempted murder. Captain Vesey’s alleged re ‘ 
son for not allowing the booby-hatch to be closed is, that the weather 
was hot, and it would endanger the health of the men, about thirt ~4 
in number een 
After four days’ investigation Captain Campbell was committed fo 
trial, on the charge of assault with intent to murder. Information 
was then laid by Captain Campbell against Captain Vesey and othe ; 
of his passengers, for piracy, and illegal seizure of the ship, which ~ 
formation was taken and signed by the magistrates. : 
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Artirici1aL Memony.—On Wednesday evening M. Minola, of Turin 
Professor of Mnemotechny, or artificial memory, gave the third soiré, 
of his series at Willis’s Rooms, St. James’s-square, where hig experi- 
ments were witnessed with deep interest by a large audience. In the 
absence of the complete demonstration which was given by this gentie- 
man of the astounding efforts of which the memoroy is capable, when 
assisted by a simple and philosophical system of arranging the several 
matters committed to its keeping, there are few who would imagine 
them capable of so prodigious a development. _In the first experiment 
M. Minola requested the company to select 6 different numbers at 
random, which were written down in succession by a gentleman pres- 





ued, apparently with but little result. To the naked eye, however, 
the clouds which were obstacles to those provided with the necessary 
— instruments, were occasionally an assistance, as the lighter a 
them answered particularly well the — to which smoked glasses 
are generally applied, and helped to heighten the effect which, to some 
extent, they had produced. Atmospheric changes worthy of note there | 
were none ; the wind blew slightly till the rain fell, and then moderat- | 
ed, as in the ordinary course of events it naturally would. Such were 
all the observations which, outside, it was possible to make; unfor- 
tunately. in the absence of Professor Airey, there was no information 
from within our national observatory to be had—a circumstance which 
the professor might have prevented, and which the public will re- 
gret.—Chronicle, 29th ult. 





COMPENSATION FOR RAILWAY ACCIDENTS. 


On Monday, the 28th ult. the action of Blake (administratrix) v. the 
Midland Railway Company was tried at the Derby Assizes, before Mr. 
Baron Parke and a special jury. The action was brought by the widow 
of John Blake for the injury which she had sustained by the death of 
her husband, through the negligence of the servants of the defendants, 
and in the declaration the damage was laid at £10,000. The only plea 
was ‘* Not guilty.” 

The claim arose out of the fatal accident at Clay-cross, the circum- 
stances of which have been already fully before the public. It occur- 
red on the evening of the 10th of May last; and on that occasion Mr. 
Meynell, one of the magistrates of the county, as wellas Mr. Blake, met 
with his death. The train by which the deceased travelled was a 
quarter of an hour behind its time in starting from Derby. lt started 
at twenty minutes, instead of five minutes, past nine, and in five min- 
utes after it a luggage train. That train travelled at a speed much 
greater than that allowed for it, and the passenger train was delayed 
near the Clay-cross station and tunnel, which is between Derby and 
Sheffield, by something happening to the engine. The consequence 
was that the luggage train ran into the passenger train and broke to 
pieces the carriages at the back of the latter, killing some of the pas- 
sen,ers and injuring others. 

The fects proved with reference to the pecuniary injury sustained 
by the plaintiff were principally these. The deceased, who had been 
married to the plaintiffin January, 1848, was 34 years old, and the 
plaintiff herself only 26. She was his second wife, and had no fortune 
ot her own. The match was one of affection, and the deceased and the 
plaintiff had lived most happily together in very comfortable circum- 
stances. They lived ina very good house near Sheffield, which was 
the property of the deceased, and worth £2000, the furniture in it being 
worth £500. He was a manufacturer of steel files, saws, and springs, 
as well as a merchant in the Sheffield trade in partnership with a Mr. 
Parkins: from that trade he had derived a net income for the last six 
years of £554 a year. He had also some shares in a joint-stock bank, 
and also an interest in a forge, which brought up his income to about 
£850 a year. By the articles of partnership, upon the death of either 
partner, the capital was to remain in the business for five years at five 
per cent. interest. 

The learned judge, in summing up, told the jury, that if they could 
see their way clearly to the assessment of pecuniary compensation for 
the affliction and bereavement which such a loss must have occasioned 
to the plaintiff, they were at liberty to do so; but that, for his own 
part, he thought it impossible. The maxim of the common law was 
estimatio vite nulla est, and upon that ground it was that by the com- 
mon law no action would lie by the personal representative to recover 
damages for the injury sustained by the death of a relative. By a re- 
cent act of Parliament (Lord Campbell’s act), however, the law had 
been altered ; and now, in this country, as well as France, such an ac- 
tion was maintainable, and the amount of damages was entirely for the 
jury. His Lordship then examined in detail the evidence which had 
been given as to the pecuniary circumstances of the deceased, and left 
the question of amount entirely tothe jury. The jury retired for some 
time, and upon their return into court found a verdict for the plaintiff 
—Damages £4000. 

With reference to the other parties injured by the accident, it may 
be mentioned that, at the York Assizes, amongst the civil business, 
was an action brought by Mr. Broadbent, of the Barrack Tavern, Shef- 
field, against the Midland Railway Company, to obtain compensation 
for injury sustained by the collision ; but the case did not come on for 
trial, a compromise having been effected, the plaintiff receiving, it is 
understood, £450. 


Soupiers versus SarLors—Curious AND CoMPLICATED PROCEED- 
1nGs.—The Advocate, or St. Helena Weekly News, a paper recently 
started at St. Helena, gives an account of some extraordinary occur- 
rences said to have taken place on board a vessel called the Levenside, 
and which were being investigated by the authorities of the island. 
The vessel had on board Captain Vesey, of the Royal Artillery, in 
command of a detachment of his corps, and Capt Neill, aide-de-camp 
to the expected governor, Sir Emerson Tennent. She arrived on the 
29th of May, and it appeared that on the 15th of that month, while at 
sea, Capt. Campbell, the master, ordered the booby hatch to be 
closed. This was done, and immediately afterwards Capt. Vesey sum- 
moned the troops uuder his charge to take off the hatch in defiance of 
the master’s order, which was immediately carried into effect. On the 
17th, two days after this, a squabble appears to have taken place be- 
tween one of the soldiers and the ship’s carpenter. Captain Vesey 
insisted that the carpenter should be punished, but Captain Campbell, 
the master of the vessel, would not punish the man. This led to some 
sharp words between the officers, and it is asserted that Captain Ve- 
sey said he had a superior force on board, and should not hesitate to 
use it when he thought requisite. This language appears to have ex- 
cited Captain Campbell. At half-past eight o’clock at night, the cap- 
tain ordered the booby-hatch to be put on; but no sooner was the or- | 
der given than Captain Vesey, in charge of the troops, said it should 
Captain Campbell then pulled out a pistol, and told 
Captain Vesey that if he attempted to interfere with him, and prevent 
any of the crew obeying his orders, he would shoot him through the 
heart. Upon this qualified threat being uttered, Captain Vesey imme- 
diately called his men to fall in round the hatchway, and ordered the 
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ent. After a few moments’ reflection, without any one to assist him 
he repeated all the thirty-six without missing, in their proper succession, 
and afterwards in the inverse order. Upon being asked for any partic. 
ular number in the list, he answered without hesitation, and with 
perfect precision; evidently showing that he had them completely ar. 
ranged in his mind according to some simple method. M. Minola has 
acquired an exact knowledge of 60,000 dates, and so familiar ig he 
with them, that he invites the company to assign any particular cen- 
tury, of which he will immediately proceed to give the synchronism; 
that is, to state the principal contemporaneous events that occurred in 
it. The invitation was accepted on Wednesday only for the era of the 
French revolution, all the principal dates of which he stated, from the 
first moment in 1789, to the final abdication of Bonaparte in 1815, with 
minute correctness. Butitis not in historical dates alone that M. Mi- 
nola manifests this wonderful proficiency, but in every concern where 
a variety of numbers occur. Associated with other matters, one very 
astonishing exercise of memory was performed in the following manner : 
—A sheet of paper having the natural numbers in the margin, from 1 
to 48, was given by M. Minola to one of the company, who wrote down 
against them the names of kings, emperors, conquerors, poets, inven- 
tions, events, battles, or, in short any particular circumstance having 
a date atrached to it which thecompany chose The list being at last 
complete, M. Minola repeated the whole of it from end to end without 
missing, then backwards, and then in either direction, commencing with 
any event, the number in which in the list was given him. Upon nam- 
ing the event, the date was immediately assigned to it by M. Minola, 
who, after a moment’s consideration, would also assign in many instan- 
ces the doy of the week on which it must have occurred. This, in 
pirticular, was regarded by the company as a tremendous effort of 
memory, and querists at length grew tired of ransacking ancient and 
modern history for events and names, with the dates of which it was 
sought to catch the mnemotechnist trifling. With the greatest readi- 
ness and correctness they were answered in succession, and the 60,000 
must evidently have been exhausted before the examination began to 
flag. In these experiments the power of memory, when cultivated on 
a philosophical system, was displayed under the most simple circum- 
stances, and having no extraneous aid to contribute to its wonderful 
effects. Other experiments were performed, and the result was a su- 
perior order of illusions, which excited the general amazement of the 
company. M. Minola’s experiments, many of which are of his own con- 
trivance, were regarded with deep interest, and loudly cheered by the 
company ; and at the conclusion of the soirée the announcement of their 
repetition every night this week was received with great satisfaction. — 
London Paper, \st inst. 


Time For CiosInc THE Great Exuierrion.—A serious question 
has arisen as to the period at which the Exhibition should close. On 
the one hand, exhibitors from Russia and the northern States of Ger- 
many are anxious to have the power of removing their goods after the 
end of S-ptember, as if the Crystal Palace remains open till the mid- 
dle or end of October, the winter frosts will have set in before they 
can possibly have them conveyed back to their respective countries; on 
the other hand, the French are desirous to have the final closing delay- 
ed as long as is practicable. They have been late in getting their de- 
partment thoroughly arranged, and it is a matter of much importance 
to them that the public should have the fullest opportunity of examin- 
ing its details It was understood that the Commission had a short time 
ago fixed upon the 14th or 15th of October as the proper period for 
closing, nor does it seem on the whole desirable that that event should 
take place at an earlier date, but some arrangement might be come to 
by which difficulties might be avoided. For instance, those States that 
were anxious to remove their contributions might have the facilities 
for doing so afforded to them after the 30th of September, and means 
might be adopted for that purpose without closing the doors of the 
Crystal Palace against the public. It is an obvious and undeniable 
hardship upon many of theGerman and Russian contributors that they 
should have their goods detained until all means for their removal are 
cut off by the winter ice, and every disposition we are sure exists on 
the part of the Commission to meet their wishes aud interests. - 
this question raises others of great. importance, the settlement of whic 
cannot be long delayed. The vast expense which the Exhibition wa 
entailed upon exhibitors renders them naturally anxious to have % 
means of disposing of their contributions in the building when ty i 
jects for which they have been displayed are completely satisfied — 
Whether such sales can properly take place under the circumstances a 
a matter which the Commission must speedily determine. As far ‘I 
that body itself is concerned, such an accommodation would be — 
very convenient in helping to clear out the interior, but it seems ¢ mee 
ful whether the shopkeepers of London would much relish the ody 
flinging suddenly into the market so large and valuable a ay he 
foreign goods. The question is one which permits @ good dea My . 
said pro and con., and we have every confidence that it will be well 4 
maturely weighed by the Commission. 


Breacu or Promtse.—In December 1848, the Eighty-first 4 
ment was quartered at Hull. As the officers’ rooms wert not I there 
they took up their abode at the Royal Hotel. Here mr pee na 
time in the usual fashion, smoking, lounging, playing billiar “Sarah 
flirting. The landlord, Mr. Johnston, had a pretty aye gel aging 
Captain Boughey, captivated by her goud looks an ab 
manners, made love to her. The parents, discovering that Miss re 
Ann was ina fair way of returning the Captain’s passion, sen, | 
down to Chase in Lincolnshire. Whereupon the Captain grew yates 
sisted upon knowing whither the young lady had been actegs ou ht 
and on finding it out, declared that if she were not forthwith br est 
back he should go down to Chase and see her. The result bors was 
Miss Johnston came home; Captain Boughey preferred his sut sae of 
an accepted lover with the knowledge of the parents, made & “ tain 
marrisge, and gave the lady a ring. Then came 4 reverse. he paid 
Boughey went with his regiment to Berwick. Before arene, a oe 
he should exchange into a regiment destined for Canada, “ty ad 
was not lage, al matrimony was too expensive 1n Eng _ retty 
when at Berwick, though he did not absolutely forget the Pir 


i strates 
i flect ; his friends remonstr® 
innkeeper’s daughter, he had time to rye Oe eons oe 





hatchway he went forward, seized hold of one of the muskets, and com- 
manded the soldier to give it up, saying, ‘* put that down, it does not 
belong to you—it belongs to the ship.” The soldier refused, whereup- 
on a struggle took place for the gun, when some one called out, « seize 
him!” on which several soldiers seized the captain, threw him against 


This order was instantly obeyed, | so as to lead to the belief that he wanted to break off his en 


with him on the proposed mésalliance ; oa doa 
Captain Bougbey aod 
would come and explain. Meanwhile, Miss Johneton was growing at 
| and when Captain Boughey came, she could not see him be ‘age 
ing. When they were left alone, the gallant Capiate ont “re fet 
| possession of the ring he had given her ; and this pase i wi 
| plea of the defence to an action for breach of promise,-~ J 
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ell-defined, and containing, as in a frame, a human figure of 
ler ae loot i roportions. He saluced the spectre with a bow, which 
= returned My the airy phantom with the utmost promptitude. He 
nen walked away for a little,—and, on returning, found the shadow 
still visible, which continued to bow and otherwise imitate every mo- 
‘on he made, thus proving it to be @ reflection of his own form in the 
. 4.—Owing, however, to the difference of height between the Hawick 
fills ‘and the Hartz Mountains, and to the comparative absence of that 
vast surface of reflecting mist which prevails about the latter, the new 
spectre loses in magnitude and dignity by comparison with the German 


ost. 
. A Nexson1an Toucn.—When her Majesty’s ship Investigator reach- 
ed the Sandwich Islands, on her way to Behring’s Straits, she there 
fell in with H. M. surveying vessel Herald, Captain Keliett,C.B. 1 he 
Enterprise, Captain Collinson, C. B., had not ac that time made her ap- 

earance, and as the season was drawing on, Commander M‘Clure ex- 
Feud a most anxious desire to proceed. Captain Kellett seemed, 

owever, desirous that he should await the arrival of his consort, but 
at length consented that he should continue his voyage. Commander 
M‘Clure lost no time, weighed anchor immediately, and made sail. 
Captain Kellett, however, on second thoughts decided upon recalling 
him; but it was too late, the gallant commander of the Investigator 
could brook no further delay, and telegraphed in reply, “* important 
duty,” “own responsibility,” and dashed on with an energetic deter- 
mination to accomplish the object for which he bad been fitted out. 
The Enterprise did not arrive for some days afterwards, and in conse- 

uence was compelled to pass the whole of the winter and last spring 
uselessly at Hong Kong, while the Investigator reached the ice, made 
her entry good, and was frozen in.—U. S. Gazette. 





Ipem PER Ipem.—Colonel Sibthorp presents his compliments to the 
Editor of Punch, and begs to state, that the statutes of William and 
Mary, which imposed the Abjuration Oath, were clearly directed 
against the Jews. The statutes were meant to exclude the Jacob-ites ; 
but Jerael and Jacod are identical, therefore the statutes were meant 
to exclude the Israel-ites. Q E. D.—Punch. 

Jewish Nore anp Query.—Query.—Supposing none but Jews 
were returned to Parliament at the next election, what would be the 
result ?—JVote.—It would be rather curious—for as a Jew is not allow- 
ed to take his seat in Parliament, we should have a House of Commons 
that could not sit. The only way to compromise the matter would be 
for the House to legislate on its legs. This would do very weil for 
members who were accustomed to Standing Committees ;—but it would 
be rather tiresome when the House was kept up toa late hour in the 
morning by the squabbles of the Irish Brigade. One advantage might 
be, that probably it would shorten the length of the debates—for the 
House, when prevented from lolling on the benches, and going to sleep, 
would be less inclined than ever to stand along speech. The most 
obvious result, however, would be that England could literally boast 
then of having ‘the most Upright Legislature in the world. —Jbid. 








A Democrat 1n Kips.—A funeral ceremony took place this morn- 
ing, at half past 11 o’clock, in the Church of St. Paul, Rue St. Antoine, 
in commemoration of the persons who fell during the insurrection of 
July, 1830, and of the last day of which this is the anniversary. The 
ceremony consisted of a low mass, and the chanting of the Dies irie- 
and the other dirges appropriated in the Roman Catholic ritual to the 
departed. Theexterior of the church presented no signs of mourning. 
In the aisle, and directly opposite the high altar, a catafalque was rais- 
ed, round which burned 12 flambeaux ; and at each corner chairs were 

placed that were subsequently occupied by persons wearing the uni- 
form of the Invalides, and whose only military services might have been 
those rendered in the ‘ three days.’ I believe that some who had been 
wounded on that occasion were admitted to the Hotel des Invalides on 
the grouad-of having rendered military service to the State. At 11 
o'clock not many persons had arrived, but as the moment for the ser- 
vice approached the interior of the church became occupied by persons 
who came either from sympathy or curiosity. I should estimate the 
total number at from 250 to 300. They were chiefly composed of per- 
sons belonging to the working classes. 
_ The places near the catafalque were occupied by those who took part 
in the act of which the ceremony was the commemoration, or by the 
relatives of ‘the deceased—these last being distinguished by a crape 
worn round.the left arm. About a hundred or so wore a bouquet of 
immortelies.in their coat, and some wore either the riband or the cross 
of July- Of representatives of the people I am assured there were but 
three present ; one of them wore the sash and rosette, which are the 
insignia of the legislator. The well-known and eccentric Charles La- 
grange was present; he came rather late, but took his seat to the left, 
between the catafalque and the altar. He looked uncommonly smart, 
and, it might strike one, rather too aristocratic (so far as dress was 
concerned) for so awful a Democrat. He was arrayed in black, fresh 
and glossy from the tailor’s hands ; white kid gloves, on which the 
most fastidious eye could not detect a wrinkle, or the shadow of a spot ; 
& waistcoat white as snow, and cut in the extreme of the fashion; pa- 
tent leather boots; in a word he presented a striking contrast to many 
who surrounded him. The blouse part of the congregation could scarce- 
ly believe their eyes, and you heard occasional questions of ‘ Est-il 
possible! Mais, non! ma foi, c’est bien lui—c’est Charles La zrange— 
en voila un museadin!” Lagrange, on his entering the church, went 
straight to the place of honour, though a representative in a scarf, ro- 
sette, and beard of the true democratic length, was far to hisrear On 
quitting the church, which he did directly the service was concluded, 
he, with an air of ineffable dignity, allowed his hand to be taken bya 
few of his blouse friends. His attendance must have ended at the 
‘church, as I did not notice him during the procession to the Bastille, 
nor at the Bastille itself.—Paris Letter, July 29. 








NIBLO’S. 


HE PROPRIETOR begs to announce the engage t fi i ; 
T nights, with the distingushed performer, ee ere 


Mrs. MOWAT'T, 
who will make her re-appearance in America, on Tuesday, the 19th of August, in her own 


play of 
ARMAND. 
Mrs. M. will also appear on Thursday the 2!st, and Saturday the 23d inst. 








Exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 109 1-24 110 I-4 











TENE ALBION. 


NEW YORK, SATURDAY, AUGUST 16, 1861. 





The Liverpool mails of the 2d inst. were received here on Tuesday 
evening, by the Cunard steamship 4/frica, Capt. Ryrie, after a passage 
of ten days and six horrs. This is the shortest time made, Westward, 
by any vessel of this line; and it would have been diminished by at 
least half a day, had not the 4frica sailed at a very heavy draught of 
water. She left port drawing twenty-one feet. 

Three topics of leading mark in English affairs have been disposed of 
—the Ecclesiastical Titles Assumption Bill, finally—the Crystal Palace 
and Mr. Salomons the Jewish M. P., for the present. The little bill 
: so short clauses, intended mainly as a protest against Roman Ca- 
: 0 - insolence, after occupying one branch of the Legislature during 
; Period of nearly six nionths, received the Royal assent on the even- 

ng before the steamer sailed. It wason the 4th of February that the 

attention of Parliament was iny 
mine the Throne '—The great building, on which public atten- 
mo a much rivetted since May Day last, is to remain un- 
. are May Day next. So the Howse of Commons has willed it, 
pa te - pertinacious efforts of a knot of malcontents, who have 
Romar 4 plied the argument that a breach of public faith would be 
=n ae : ase every vestige of it were swept away. These gentle- 
pledge oy a toe, contrive to forget that the object of exacting a 
Sevine ann e Royal Commissioners was to protect the public from 
eelads - experimental edifice permanently established in a place de- 
its recreation, against its ow 


n will, long experi havi 
- ; » long experience haviug 
Own that in such cases the powers that be are very apt to work ont 


ited to the subject, in Queen Victoria’s | 


capabilities of the building itself. On this latter point one may expect 
all sorts of learned and unlearned meteorological observations, as to 
the effects produced by every spell of frost, or fall of snow, or bluster- 
ing gale of wind. The observed of Hyde Park will take the place of 
the Observatory at Greenwich, especially since the latter cut so sorry 
a figure during the recent solar eclipse.—As for Mr. Salomons’ case, 
though it came late into the field, it certainly made considerable stir ; 
but it also is adjourned to “‘a more convenient season”—to wit, the 
next session. Lord John Russell, a perfect master in the art of look- 
ing one way and rowing another, who is the colleague of Baron Roths- 
child, and the author of repeated efforts at fhe political emancipation of 
the Jews, headed the opposition against Mr. Salomons taking his seat, 
and succeeded in preventing it, as will be seen elsewhere. He might at 
least have been silent on the occasion. In the mean time, as actions 
have been commenced against Mr. Salomons, for penalties incurred by 
his sitting and voting in the House, the Courts of Law will have to de- 
termine whether the oaths have been taken, or otherwise. If they de- 
cide in the affirmative, the Prime Minister has thrown out one of his 
obscure hints “ that there is no reason why the House should not avail 
itself” of their wisdom—which means that perhaps he will be admit- 
ted. Be that as it may, it can scarcely be doubted that if Mr. Salo- 
mons be backed by a legal decision in his favour, he will either take 
his seat, or be in condition to prosecute the serjeant-at-arms for dama- 
ges, if that functionary venture to remove him. So rests the question 
for the present. 

Parliament was to be prorogued by the Queen in person, on the Sth 
inst., and legislators have ere this found their way to the Scottish 
moors, with untroubled consciences, forgetting alike how they have 
rebuked Papacy and kept off Judaism. Lord John Russell may have 
some leisure now for concocting his projected new reform bill, wherein 
he will be found dealing bountifully in promises of an enlarged fran- 
chise, but taking scrupulous care to avoid any real curtailment of 
aristocratic influence. There are not wanting well-informed persons, 
however, who doubt the re-assembling of the present House of Com- 
mons. 

A Dundee paper of the 25th ult. published what purported to bea 
letter from the mate of a returned Northern whaling vessel, containing 
an account of the discovery, in April last, of signs of Sir John Frank- 
lin’s companions. It described the finding of four bodies, huried within 
a few days march of Lancaster Sound. The letter is so generally pro- 
nounced to be a cruel and infamous hoax, that we do not consider it 
worth the space it would occupy in our columns. 


To the stormy debates in the French National Assembly, on the pro- 
posed and rejected revision of the Constitution, has succeeded a compa- 
rative calm. The Chamber, indeed, has determined to take a recess, 
and was to be formally prorogued on the 10th inst., until the 4th of 
November. A permanent Committee of twenty-five members remains, 
however, in session, having power to convene the Assembly at a mo- 
ment’s notice. The only men of note, whose names we find recorded in 
this list, are General Changarnier and M. Berryer—the former repre- 
senting the republican, and the latter the legitimist party. The Bona- 
partists are still active in their exertions to get up petitions for an- 
other revision, which should end in renewing the term of office of 
Louis Napoleon. There is something so supremely ridiculous in this 
enthusiasm on behalf of a King Log, that the French nation will de- 
serve a King Stork, if it be cajoled or frightened into such a method 
of breaking up their Republic. If they prefer hereditary Monarchy, 
there is abundant material to choose from ; but we cannvut believe that 
they will demean themselves, by bowing down to such a shadow of a 
man as Louis Napoleon. His part inthe history of France consists of 
two Quixotic attempts on the Crown, at which Europe has scarcely yet 
ceased laughing.—The City of Paris is about to entertain some of the 
civic and other celebrities of London, together with the Royal Commis- 
sioners of the Great Exhibition, The projected entertainments were 
to be brilliant in the extreme; and the French play to admiration the 
part of hosts. We commend to notice a merry article hereon, from 
the Times. That journal has been very severe upon the Corporation 
of London, for the manner in which it recently entertained the Queen. 
On that occasion, it was found that instead of Her Majesty being face 
to face with the first merchants of the commercial metropolis of the 
world, she was surrounded by the wives and daughters of ‘* greasy 
citizens,” who engrossed all the tickets of admission. 


The Italian peninsula is in a disturbed state, kept down from out- 
break by the stern rule of Austrian authority in the Lombardo-Vene- 
tian kingdom, and by Austrian military occupation in the minor 
states. Sooner or later, it would seem not improbable that the old 
campaigns between France and Austria will be renewed on those bat- 
tle-fields, which the French Republican Army of Italy made immortal, 
under the generalship of the youthful Napoleon. Although the French 
troops in Rome are nominally there for the purpose of upholding the 
rotten dynasty of the Popes, will they not be inclined to fraternise with 
the Liberals of Italy, in the event of next year’s political campaign in 
Paris giving some vitality to the democratic principle? There is no- 
thing at the moment specially to suggest this vision of the future; but 
we are slow to believe that the extinction of Italian nationality, under 
the crushing weight of Austrian despotism, is set down in the roll of 
fate. The young Englishmen compromised in a conspiracy at Leg- 
horn are said to be still in durance, but untried. 





The truth is dexterously concealed, respecting the chronic conflicts 
between Russia and the mountaineers of the Caucasus. At present, 
however, it is widely rumoured that the former has sustained a series 
of overwhelming defeats and heavy losses. 


Any thing in the way of good news from a British Colony, in which 


ment of their troubles than when the war began. By pape , 
rom the enemy, it appears that the Caffirs and Hottentots ‘intended, if 
successful, to establish a Government of their own—a Republic or Mo- 
narchy, as the case might be, with Grahamtown for a cayital. Disco- 
veries have been made of traitors among the Hottentots, apparently 
favourable to the English. Several expeditions have been sent into the 
enemy’s ccuntry, but with little effect thus far, as but few rebels have 
been killed or captured. At the same time, the enemy succeeded in 
stealing large numbers of cattle, also burning and destroying pro- 
perty. 


The accounts do not show that the British are any nearer a settle- 
rs captured 


At Theopolis (one of the oldest missionary stations) the Hottentots 


had burned all the missionary buildings, and had also murdered in 
cold blood a number of Fingoes. As the rebels retreated to join their 
camp in the mountains, parties of Europeans assembled, but was un- 
able to cut off their retreat. A number of lives were lost of natives 
friendiy to the English The genera) opinion is that the Caffir power 
is as yet unbroken. 


Business of every kind was in a deplorable state, owing to the con- 


tinuation of the war. 


FuRTHER FROM THE Care or Goop Horpe.—The news from the 


Cape of Good Hope received here, is altogether of a most serious char- 
acter. Thousands upon thousands of cattle have been captured by the 
enemy in the course of one fortnight—the powerful Chief Keeli had 
gone over to the rebels, and had ordered all the missionaries out of his 


territories—large and overpowering forces were gatbering in the moun- 
tains, and the Boors were panic striken and refused to act. Fears were 
entertained that the enemy would massacre the farmers and their fa- 
milies by wholesale. In one attack, the enemy captured 3,000 sheep 
and 700 head of cattle. They were afterwards attacked by a Cornet, 
with ten men only, who shot 15 of the enemy, retook all the cattle, and 
captured 14 guns. The Frontier Times states that Sir Harry Smith 
was negociating a peace with the rebel chiefs, on condition that they 
gave up their arms and the cattle they have captured, but the result 
had been that not a gun had been delivered up by the rebels. The col- 
onists will consent to no peace that will not give them security for the 
future. Large numbers of colonists were emigrating beyond the fron- 
tier of the English possessions, and the Cape papers state that England 
will have te annex all the habitable territory in South Africa. 


Sir Henry Bulwer, on a three months’ leave of absence, sailed from 
this port for Liverpool, on Wednesday last, in the Cunard steam ship 
-Viagara, Capt. Stone. He was accompanied by one of his nephews, 
Lieut. Bulwer, of the 23rd Fusiliers, a Battalion of which Regiment is 
stationed in Canada West. Sir Henry’s nephew, Mr. Lytton, remains 
attached to the British Embassy at Washington, the business of which 
will be conducted by Mr. Crampton, the able and experienced Secre- 
tary of Legation, Chargé d’ Affaires, pro tempore. 

We are under the impression that Sir Henry Bulwer carries with 
him the esteem aud good will of a very large number of the Americans 
to whose Government he is accredited. He has, as our readers kuow, 
appeared in public before them on several occasions, always, we are 
certain, with credit to himself, and we believe, with satisfaction to 
them. He broke through the system of personal mystification in which 
the foreign Diplomatists of this country have generally shrouded them- 
selves, and at once broadly recognised the fact that, although serving 
and directly responsible to their respective Governments, Diplomatists 
are or ought to be missionaries from People to People. We are not 
prepared to say that this innovation should be generally followed. It 
has its inconveniences, as regards public opinion; for of the two 
great political parties into which this country is divided, those who 
adhere to the Administration (with which foreign representatives 
are presumed to be on friendly footing) may place too high, and those 
opposed to it too /ow an estimate upon what falls from Diplomatic lips. 





A correspondent, whom we beg to thank for his attention, informs us 
that the verses, ‘** A Queen’s Visit,” republished in the 4/dion on the 
2nd inst., were written by Mr. W. Johnson, one of the Under-masters 
of Eton College, ‘‘a man about 27 years of age, very clever, accom- 
plished, and excellent.” 





Transient arrivals from the small ports of Cuba are entirely barren 
of revolutionary news. It is, however, well understood that General 
Lopez Aas sailed from New Orleans with a few hundred men, bound to 
some appointed rendezvous with other adventurers. So far as he is 
concerned then, the die is cast. 

Rumours are again circulated, to the effect that Mr. Webster is 
about to resign his appointment as Secretary of State. 





The steam-ship Prometheus arrived here on Wednesday, from San 
Juan de Nicaragua, bringing passengers from California by the new 
route, vid San Juan de Sud, at which port on the Pacific they were 
landed by a steamer. The whole distance was accomplished in 29 
days, being the shortest time in which communication has yet been 
held between New York and San Francisco. The California news re- 
lates principally to crime, Lynch law, and mining, all three of which 
are developed with increasing vigour. ‘ 

Professor Anderson, commonly called the Great Wizard of she North, 
gave an entertainment at Tripler Hall, on Thursday evening, toa very 
numerous circle of invited guests. His performances were highly en- 
tertaining, and evidenced great manual skill, an acute knowledge of 
certain branches of chemistry and natural philosophy, and a decided 
capability for pleasing an audience. There cannot be a doubt of hig 
entire success 

Mr. Cummings, of this city, who about two months since forwarded 
| to England a painting on ivory for Her Majesty Queen Victoria, as 
| mentioned in the #/dion of June 21, has received, through the hands 
of the British Consul, a gold medal, in acknowledgment of his skill 
and taste. 


With most hearty pleasure we copy the following telegraphic com- 
munication, received here yesterday, and dated Toronto, Thursday :— 





slavery has been abolished, is such a rarity, that we have peculiar 
pleasure in extracting the following item from our East Indian budget 
of news :— 

_ The latest Mauritius papers received exult in the flourishing con- 
dition and progress of that colony. The revenue for the first quarter 
of 1851 hau amounted to £90,000., which was upwards of £42,000. in 
excess (or nearly double) of the expenditure. The whole cost of po- 
lice, justice, troops, and pensions for the quarter had not exceeded 
| £6,800., while more than double that amount had been appropriated to 
| the construction of new roads, immigration, and the promotion of agri- 

culture and commerce generally. The flourishing condition of this 


the free labour obtained from the adjacent island of Madagascar. 

The importance of the last sentence will not be overlooked by those 
of our readers, who chance to remember what our West India Colonies 
were, who know what they are now, and who have noticed from time 
to time the impediments thrown in the way of obtaining such results 
as those mentioned above. 





A vessel has arrived at Boston direst from the Cape of Good Hope.— 
She sailed on the 21st of June, and brings, we regret to say, very gloomy 





th Sper . 
Pm ol give an inch and take an ell.” Time is now afforded 
Ttaining ghe people's pleasure, and also for testing the winter 


atatements of the position of affairs in that Colony. We borrow the 
following summary from the telegraphic report of the Journal of Com- 
merce, dated Boston, Thursday. 


colony is mainly due to the abundant supply and superior character of | 


THe Hauirax anp Canava Trunx Raitroapv.—The Legislative 
| Assembly this morning adopted the Government resolutions for appro- 
| priating sixteen millons of dollars towards building the grand trunk 
| railroad through Canada and New Brunswick to Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
| The decided action of this province, and the known favour with which 
| this long talked of and great national enterprise is regarded in the 
| lower provinces, leaves little room for doubt but that it will no 

| P itile w be 
| prosecuted to a successful issue. 

| From New Brunswick, by way of Halifax, N. 8., we also hear that 
| the Provincial Government has been re-constructed, with the direct 


| purpose of furthering the noble plan. The change in that quarter is 


indeed matter for congratulation. As for Mr. Howe, he has deservedly 
| received so many compliments and felicitations on the ability and zeal 
| with which be has worked in the cause, that we feel inadequate to ex- 

press the deep sense of obligation, under which he has laid the Pro- 
| vinces —May he earn his best reward—the completion of his scheme! 





Mr. E. K. Collins has received from a number of residents of this 
' city asplendidtea-service of California gold, in testimony of his active 
! services in the successful establishment of American Atlantic Steam 
| Navigation. He has indeed fairly earned such an acknowledgment, 
| and we cordially congratulate bim. 

| 





| Marrraces.—In this city, on Thursday, August 14, at the Church 
' of the Rev. Doctor Potts, Augustus Charles Murray, Lt. R.N., son of 


















| 
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the Hon. Alexander Murray, to Abbie M. Lee, second daughter of 
D-vid Lee, Ksq., of Union Square.—At Niagara Falls, on Thursday, 

igast 7, by the Rev. W. Leeming, Kenneth Mackenzie Moffatt, Esq., 
woyal Sonatina Rifles, son of the Hon. Geo. Moffatt, Montreal, to Caro- 
line, daughter of ex-Consul Buchanan.—In the Catholic Church at 
Harper’s Ferry, on August 9, by the Rev. Mr. Plunkitt, Miss Apol- 
lonia Jagiello, late of Litkeanis, Poland, to Maj. Gaspar Tochman, 
late of Warsaw, Poland.—Miss Virginia Whiting to Signor Lorini, of 
the Italian Opera Company. 


Tue American Yacut 1n EnGtann.—This vessel, which we must 
allow is deserving all that has been before said of her, arrived here 
this morning under her three sails i. ¢., mainsail, fore and aft foresail, 
and jib. Shehas only two shrouds to each mast, which are canvassed 
and painted white ha door | <P and no other ropes but halliards are to 
be seen; her forestey and bobstay are all in one, and she is one of the 
lightest, most airy looking vessels that can possibly be conceived ; she 
has a very hollow bow, and is wedge-shaped with a very clean after 
run, a round stern, and has a very great sheer. Sheis a very powerful 
vessel, and has 24 feet beam, and has quite a different appearance to 
any of our schooners—they have all so much top hamper, like men of 
war, fine noble looking vessels certainly—while she is a mere shell, 
and a beautiful one she is. They are like nobleman’s carriages, built 
for convenience and comfort, while she is built solely for speed; in the 
London river wherry style, she draws 5} feet water forward and 11 
feet aft. They are landing all her stores and spare sails. A number 
of persons have been on board of her this afternoon, the Marquis of 
Anglesey and the Earl of Wilton were amongst the first.—Cowes Let- 
ter, gt SES veteran Marquis is one of the first amateur sailors 
of the United Kingdom. The Earl of Wilton is Commodore of the 


Royal Yacht Squ n.—Ed. Atb.) 





Tue Boomer Costume.—Yesterday, in Broadway, for the first 
time, we saw the Bloomer Costume. It was hideously ugly, perhaps 
owing to the want of style and personal beauty in the wearer. By the 
way, the eloquent writers who advocate the change of feminine appa- 
rel sometimes run off into raptures about the Turkish women. They 
manage, however, to forget one little circumstance. What is commonly 
called the Turkish female costume is essentially an in-door dress, and 
one particularly adapted to the cross-legged mode of sitting. The houris 
of Cairo and Constantinople, who are pictured by simpletons as prom- 
enading the streetsin all the giory of Bloomerism, go about closely 
masked, and covered from head to foot in large, loose, and unbecoming 
wrappers. —_—— 

Exposition atv Forty Mites Rance.—A number of gentlemen as- 
sembled at the Gutta Percha*Works on Monday afternoon, to witness 
experiments with the new discovery of exploding gunpowder by the elec- 
tric spark, conveyed a considerable distance under water by means of 
& copper wire covered with a coating of gutta percha, and in every in- 
stance the ignition and explosion of the gunpowder contained in several 
gutta percha cases of the size of a large egg was instantaneous, on a 
wire from the electric battery being placed in contact with the insulated 
wire sunk in the canal, in coils of an entire length of forty miles. Cap- 
tuin Addison, of the Bombay army, has strongly recommended the 
adoption of this discovery to the prevention of accidents in coal-mines, 
which would be most completely effected by having wire covered 
with gutta percha placed in the chambers of the mine, or where the 
fire damp was supposed to exist, and by its means explode a small 
quantity of gunpowder every morning before the men went down to 
work, which would ignite the fire damp, and render the working in the 
m ines perfectly safe during the day.—London Ill. News, 2d inst. 





Rvymovurep CHanGes on THE Bencu.—There is @ rumour in the 
courts of law that the health of Sir John Jervis requires an immediate 
resignation of office, and that he proceeds at once to Madeira. Accord- 
ing to the same rumour, he is to be succeeded by Lord Cranworth, who 
has not, as an Equity judge, fulfilled the expectations he raised as a 
Baron of the Exchequer. It is also said that Sir John Romilly will 
leave the Rolls to act as one of the assessors in the new Court of Ap- 
yet, and that he is to be succeeded by the Vice-Chancellor Knight 

ruce. 





Lady Ward, who, about a month since, separated from her husband 
six weeks after marriage, subsequently, through the interference of 
mutual friends, returned to his lordship’s mansion, Dudley-house, 
Park-lane.——Mr. Richard Swift, a Roman Catholic, has been elected 
sheriff of the city of London without opposition.——Letters from Copen- 
hagen state that the selection of Prince Christian of Glucksburg, as heir 
presumptive to the throne of Denmark, was solemnly ratified on the 
19th ult. by all the members of the royal family of that country. In 
despite of all assertions to the contrary, it appears certain that the 
Emperor of Russia has given his full and entire consent to this solu- 
tion of this long pending question.——A celebrated sculptor of Paris 
has just received orders from the Greek Gov: rnment to execute marble 
busts of Admirals de Rigny and Codrington, to be placed in the Salle 
where the Senate holds its sittings. —~7 wo Englishmen, Messrs. Shep- 
pard and Botton, have received a charter for the construction of a sub- 
marine telegraph between the Danish islands and the Duchy of Schles- 
wig.——With subscriptions, the total incomings of the Royal Commis- 
sioners for the Orystal Palace considerably exceed already £300,000. 
——The Mecklenburgh-Schwerin theatre, one of the handsomest in 
Germany, has been burnt down to the ground, on the very day after 
reopening, sup to be the work of an incendiary.——Lord Brougham 
has retired to Brougham Hall, on the urgent advice of Sir Benjamin 
Brodie, who, it is said, has told the Noble and Learned Lord that, to 
continue his Parliamentary labours, must inevitably prove fatal. The 
Noble and Learned Lord was himself much affected in making his 
last speech.——The grand Biennial Federal Rifle match in Switzerland 
has been held this year at Geneva, with unusual ec/at. The prizes 
ere valued at 160,000 francs —~—A Board of Admiralty is to be es- 
tablished at Trieste, under the presidency of Field-Marshal Whimpffen. 
The Austrain fleet is to be composed of ten frigates, eight corvettes, six 
brigs, and twelve steamers, besides transport vessels.—-The first stone 
of a new Roman Catholic Church of St. Michael was laid on the 14th 
ult. at Berlin. It is to be of the form of a Latin cross, in a mixed By- 
zantine and Florentine style, to be finished in five years, and to cost 
£80,000-——By a letter from Athens, we learn that workmen employ- 
ed four miles from the cityin draining the field of Marathon, found the 
place of sepulture of the warriors who fell there in the memorable bat- 
tle 490 years before the birth of Christ.——The select committee of the 
House of Commons, to which the subject was referred, has reported in 
favour of the abolition of the stamp duty on newspapers, and the grant- 
ing to the leading daily papers of the metropolis and other places the 
protection of a copyright of limited duration in the articles of news. 
—— Workmen are employed at present in repairing the cases contain- 
ing the orange trees of the Tuileries garden at Paris These trees are 
of great age, some going back as far as 700 years, and the youngest 
300. Every 20 years the earth in each case is changed, and during 
the three following years they. appear sickly. They then acquire fresh 
strength, and throw out an immense quantity of blossoms. It is this peri- 
odical change of nourishment which has led to their longevity. —-Prince 
de Metternich has been elected burgomaster cf the town of Plass, in 
Upper Austria ; and, in order to perpetuate the rememberance of that 
election, he has founded in the town a house of refuge for aged persons 
of both sexes ——A ney of 15 persons, Lebanese, from Syria, 
have arrived in London for the purpose of giving theatrical represen- 
tations of the manners and customs of Syria. The company have 
travelled through France, giving similar representations ——The for- 
mal opening of Venice as a free port took place on the 20th ult.—~— 
The American frigate St. Lawrence, which carried out the contribu- 
tions to the World’s Fair, and attracted so much notice at Southamp- 
ton, arrived here from Lisbon on Wednesday last. M. Soyer, the 
chef of all cooks, had the misfortune to lose his wife, some years since 
in England. He erected a splendid monument to her memory, and ap- 
plied to acelebrated English poet for a suitable inscription. Fairly 
to obtain an answer to his requisition, he finally pressed the author so 
hard, that he was compelled to accede He recommended M. Soyer to 
inscribe over his wife's remains the simple words—Soyez Tranquille. 

—M. Cabet, of Icarian celebrity, has succeeded in obtaining a re- 
versal of the judgment against him, from the Tribunals in Paris. 


-_-- > 


Appointments. 


DowNING-STREET, July 29.—Henry Samuel Chapman, Esq., to be Colonial 
Secretary for the island of Van Diemen’s Land ; Thomas Falconer, Esq., to be 
Colonial Secretary for the territory of Western Australia.—Mr. C. 8. Denison is 
appointed Deputy Judge Advocate to the Queen, in the place of Mr. F. Newman 
ts Q.C., deceased, and Mr. Serjeant Kinglake is appointed Recorder of 

xeter. 








Arup. 


War Orrice, Aug. 1, 1851.—2d Regt of Drag Gds; Lt E R Keene to be 
Capt, by pur, v Calvert, who ret; Cor W Hull to be Lt, by ae v Keene; Ens 
and Lt RD Sulivan, fro: Coldstream Regt of Ft Gds, to be Lt, v Hull, who ex; 
Cor C S Hutchinson, to be Lt, by pur, v Golfrey, who ret. Coldstream Regt of 
Ft Gds; Lt W Hull, from 2d Drag Gds, to be Ens and Lt, v Sallivan, who ex. 
Ist Ft; Ens J A Chrystie to be Lt, by pur, v Hibbert, who ret. 3d Ft; Qtmr 
W Stillwell, from half-pay Rifle Brigade, to be Qumr, v J Cartmail, who ret 
upon half-pay. 16th Ft; Surg J D M'Illree, from 97th Ft, to be Surg, v Reade, 
who ex. 32 Ft; Capt H W Bace, from half.pay Unatt, to be Capt, v J P Pigott, 
who ex. 36th Ft; Maj Gen Lord F FitzClarence, to be Col, v Gen Sir RH 
Sheaffe, Bart, dec. 54th Ft; Lt W F Brett to be Capt, without pur, v Chalk, 
dec; Ens J S Swann to be Lt, v Brett; Serg-Maj T Hipkin to be Ens, v Swann. 
8lst Ft; Ens C Hunter to be Lt, by pur, v Hignell, who ret, 84th Ft: Lt HA 
W Ayton, from 2d W I Regt, to be Lt, v Saunders, pro to an Unatt Company: 
85th Ft; Lt W Williamson to be Capt, by pur, v Day, who ret; Ens F Sitwell 
to be Lt, by pur, v Williamson. 97th Ft; Surg H C Reade, trom 16th Ft, to be 
Surg, v M‘illree, who ex. rgthe 

ComMIssartaT.—Memo.—Depy Assist Comy-Gen T Strickiand has been 
permitted to resign his commission from 28th June, 1851. ‘ 7 

OFFICE OF ORDNANCE, July 31.—RI Regt of Artillery; First Lt F W Hast- 
ings to be Sec Capt, v Hill, ret upon half-pay ; Sec Lt W C Nangle to be First Lt, 
v Hastings ; Sec Lt H Strover to be First Lt, v East, resigned. Corps of Rl 
Engineers; Lt-Col A Brown to be Col, v Vavasour, dec ; Capt M Williams to be 
Lt-Col ; Cant J Hawkshaw to be Lt.-Col, v Brown; Sec Capt A Beatty to be 
Capt, v Hawkshaw; First Lt F C Hassard to be Sec Capt, v Beatty, Sec Lt G 
M Stopford to be First Lt, v Hassard. 


The Director of Works at Devonport Dockyard, Captain Williams, R.E., has 
been promoted to the rank of Lieutenant-Celonel, and will now we presume quit 
the extraordinary dockyard se-vice and return to his legitimate position in his 
own corps. 

ARRIVAL AT HOME OF THE 19TH REGIMENT FROM AMERICA.—Her Majesty's 
troup-ship Java, 50 guns, 1,458 tons, arrived at Plymouth on the 25th ult., and 
anchored in the Sound, with the head quarters and service companies of the 19th 
Regiment, under the command of Lieut-Col Hay, on board. The Java sailed from 
Quebec on the 25th of June, she having disembarked the 66th Regiment, under 
the command of Lieut Col Grubbe. from Barbadoes, West Indies. The 19th 
Regiment has been on foreign service since September, 1340, when it weut to the 
West Indies, and having served six years there, as is usual, proceeded tu North 
America, where it has since remained. 


Navy. 


Tux Navy List.—The Navy List for August contains the revision and re-ad- 
jY%stment of the lists of naval officers under the new scheme of naval retirement. 
The active list of flag-officers of course comes first, and consists of : 1st. Admirals 
of the fleet, 2; admirals, 21 ; vice-admirals, 27; rear-admirals, 51. Total, 101. 
2d. Then comes the list of flag officers, on reserved half-pay, in receipt of good 
service pensions—namely, 7 ps Barwon 1 vice-admiral, and 2 rear-admirals , total, 
10. 3d. Flag-officers ou reserved half-pay , admirals, 2; vice-admirals 18 ; rear 
admirals, 21 ; total, 41. The retired rear-admirals under the order in council of 
1846 are the same—41 ; and the additional retired rear-admirals list on the pay of 
retired captains is increased according to the terms of the retirement order in coun- 
cil of 1846, to 59. The retired captains of 1846 are now 36; but those on the 18s. 
list have been increased to 64, thus making up these lists now to 200, including 
the retired rear-admirals. The “active captains’ ’* list is now reduced to 465.— 
The active commanders’ list is reduced to 573, no lessthan 206 having been placed 
on the new “ reserved half pay list.” The retired commanders’ list of 1814 is as 
before, with the exception of the two or three promotions to death vacancies. The 
promotion by selection for the active lists of their ranks to be captains and com- 
manders, on “ reserved half-pay,” are the following :—By the terms of the order 
in council, fifty commanders are to be promoted to the rank of captain, and of this 
number twenty are to be selected in the present year. Of this number eighteen 
have been selected as follows, thcir promotions Coating date, July 28, 1851 :—to 
be Captains on Reserved te ES rene, N Alexander, J G Gordon, J 
R Walker, G Bignell, S Wriford, E H Delafosse, R H Fleming, W Grint, T L 
Robins R Douglas, T Furber, J Pearse, F Ormond, J Connwall, S Smyth, T P 
Rwbinson, J Cammilleri, J Reeve.—Of the fifty lieutenants to be selected, nine- 
teen out of the twenty of this year have been promoted—namely, to be Command- 
ers on reserved half-pay—Lieutenants G Williamson, R Bastard, J Picthorn, T 
Jackson, T Clack, T Archer, J W Crabb, H Garrett, J S Lean, C Haydon, E B 
Addis. H Parry, R Moriarty, C Friend, H G Etough, H Lancaster J Carter, T 
Woods, W Lory. ; 

APPOINTMENTS.—Capt. A. Forbes to command the Calypso, 18, at Chatham. 
She is to have acompliment of 195 men, and proceeds to the Havannah. Lieut 
C. J Balfour and Dr. G. Rae are also appointed to her.—Capt. W.H. Kitchen to 
the Tortoise store-ship, as Governor of Ascension, vice Hutton, whose term of 
service has expired. Capt. Kitchen is in the sixty-fifth year of his age, entered 





the service in 1799, and has served afloat thirty-one years.—Surgeons G@. Yeo to 
the Archer, 14, screw steam-sloop; G. Roe, to the Ranger, 8, sloop ; and T. J. 
Layton, to the Volcano, paddle wheel steam-vessel—all on the west coast of Af- 
rica station. 

ADMIRALTY, July 24.—Corps of Royal Marines—Sec Lieut C L A Farmar 
to be First Lieut, v @ Montagu, resigned. Sec Lieut W Kelly to be First Lieut, 
v W H W Branch, resigned. 

The Trafalgar, 120, Capt. Greville, has sailed from Portsmouth for the Medi- 
terranean.—The Meander. 44, Capt. the Hon. H. Keppel, arrived at Spithead on 
the the 28th ult., from the Pacific and Rio, bringing 860,000 dollars on merchants’ 
account. 


Capt. W. Slaughter, K. H., has accepted the retirement of 1846. 


Obituary. 


LapDY BERESFORD.—Louisa, Viscountess Beresford, whose death was briefly 
mentioned in last week's Albion, was the fifth and youngest daughter of the Most 
Rev. William Beresford, first Lord Decies, Archbishop of Tuam. Her Lady- 
ship, who was accounted one of the greatest beauties of her day, and who pre- 
served throughout life her youthful and attractive appearance, was married twice, 
and each time to a man of high public distinction. She wedded, first, the 16th 
April, 1806, Thomas Hope, Esq., of Deepdene, in Surrey, and of Duchess-street, 
London, the celebrated author of ‘ Anastasius,” by whom she had three sons : 
Hepry Hope, the present proprietor of Deepdene ; Adrian Hope, a cavalry officer 
in the British service; and Alexander James Beresford Hope. Mr. Thomas 
Hope died on the 3rd February, 1831; and his widow married, secondly, the 29th 
November, 1832, William Carr, present Viscount Beresford, the victor of Albuera, 
and one of the most brilliant heroes of the Peninsular war Her Ladyship, to the 
~~ regret of all who knew her, died on the 2lst ult., at the family seat, Bedge- 

ary Park, Kent. 

Phe Hanoverian General, Count von Kielmannsegge, died recently at Linden 
at the age of 83. He was born at Ratzeburg, in the duchy of Lauenburg, in the 
year 1768, entered the army in 1793, and served against the French at Nieuport, 
in Holland, at Hamburg, Quatre Bras, and Waterloo, where he commanded a 
brigade. His name will be familiar to our readers as one of the frequent guests 
of the Great Duke, on the anniversaries of the 18th of June.—-Sir Henry Shiffner, 
Bart., Capt. R. N.—At Gloucester-terrace, Regent's-park, Isabella Ann, Dowager 
Viscountess Hawarden, aged 93.—Aged 70, Captain John Figher, R.N.—At Bar- 
ton-street, after 56 years’ service in the General Post office, William Milliken, 
Esq., aged 71.—At New Jersey, U.S.. Captain Nenon Armstrong, formerly of 
the 30th Regiment, late Paymaster of the 7th Dragoon Guards, son of General 
Armstrong, of Bath.—At Penrith, Lieut.-Col. George F. Macleod, C.B, late 
Royal Engineers.—In London, Sir Page Dick, aged 81, of Port-hall, near Brigh- 
ton, Sussex, ninth baronet of Braid, Scotland.—Lieut. Andre, R.N.—At Enfield, 
Mary, the wife of the Earl of Lisburne—Colonel Ogilvie, the Judge- Advocate 
General of the Bombay army, died at Poonah on the 18th of June. Colon. 1 Ogil- 
vie had served in India for half a century, and no officer had ever a higher cha- 
racter, or was more universally liked and respected.—Major Townshend, of Her 
Majesty’s 83d Foot, died at Kurrachee on the 2d of June. 


jARusic. 


THE OreRA.—We have had, this week, Donizetti’s very charming “ Don Pas- 
quale.” First given on Monday evening to a very crowded audience, it was 
repeated on Wednesday with marked success. The cast is good, Marini as Pas- 
quale, Badiali as Malatesta, Salvi as Ernesto, and Bosio as the charming widow 
Norina. Marini completely metainorphoses himself in his old bachelor role, We 
never saw a more changed and disguised individuality, his voluminous voice, 
alone, proclaiming him the unmistakeable Basso. Dissatisfaction has been ex- 
pressed at various times with Marini’s rendering of comic roles. We do not alto- 
gether share in this. A good actor of high comedy we do not esteem him to be- 
But in the /ow comedy style, which he seems rather to affect, he is certainly no 
inferior artist. Even as Leporello in “ Don Giovanni,” as he first played it at the 
Astor Place House, we found nothing decidedly to censure except his introduction 
of English phrases, and much tocommend. He played with great spirit, and if he 
made rather a coarse and rough fellow of Leporello such a Leporello we ean very 
easily conceive to exist. He ought not always to try to be “as funny as he can,” 
but he is certainly sometimes quite facetious. We think it hardly fair, when ap 
artist does well in other respects, and in the acting of a comic part plays with such 
heacty good will and abandon—as does Marini, a hardly kind thing is it, we say, 
to dishearten and entirely guench him, by a savage onslaught of criticism, as was 
perhaps unthinkingly done in one or two instances, a few months since. In “ Don 
Pasquale,” then, let him but have his swing, and we shall get a droll thing, now 
and then, out of Marini. —Badiali combines a finished style of singing with a good 











voice. So good a voice as Beneventano’s it nevertheless is not. In point of musi 
cal tone in the rough, Benevantano has the same advantage over Badiali, that 
, Bettini has over Salvi, The contrasted advantage of finish, may be considered: 
(on the other hand) equally parallel, in both instances.—Itis a great pity that Salv' 





———————— 
has to resort so often to the sudden “Jet up” of tone in embellished Passages, W 
. We 


fancy, rather than hear, that he is doing the graceful and finished thing, all to hi 
self in the most subdued piano, His exquisite serenade in the last act, was... 
much marred by the thump of the tambourine in the accompaniment. o very 
this might be omitted altogether, or the simple jingle of the instrument a 
stead. Introductory to the opera, an apology was made for Bosio, as not h a 
recovered from the indisposition which prevented her singing at the aad 
jubilee, but willing, nevertheless, to do her best. Her subsequent singing m . 
rather superfluous the apology, as she uever sang with better voice, We e 
hardly blame her, however, for not wishing to sing three nights in succession ‘9 
new “Rondo Finale,’ which, as stated on the programme, was composed = 
pressly for Bosio by Arditi, though rather wanting in character as a compositi X- 
was compelled into a brilliant affair, by Bosio’s spirited performance. on, 





Benedetti is gradually regaining his voice. We have heard a few 
trial, which are of great promise, as indicative of its entire restoration, He ho 
to sing again, the coming season. Pleasant newsthis. The present opera Saniaee 
have all been engaged for the winter season ; including Salvi, Truffi, Benedeur 
and Bosio. The only undetermined question is, where they shall sing ? Niblo’s 
will probably be decided on. Some effort is being made, however, to induce the 
proprietor of Tripler Hall to enlarge his stage for operatic performances. Attrac. 
tive as this Hall is for acoustical reasons, we trust that the effort to obtain the 
place will be abandoned, and Niblo’s be decided on. Our reason for hoping this 
is—the insecurity of the Hall for an audience, in the event of fire. We think it 
the duty of the public press, to discountenance the use of any public locality 
the modes of egress from which are so insufficient. The danger of fire, 
small perhaps in the case of concerts, is very greatly increased in theatrical 
performances. An accident of this kind would prove calamitous to the lives of 
thousands, who would be crushed, if not burnt to death, in an ineffectual effort to 
escape. We need only remind those who have attended crowded performances 
in this place, of the length of time necessary to clear the hall of its occupants, to be 
fully justified in the view we take of this matter. Tripler Hall might be made 
safe, why is it not? 

We observe that Catharine Hayes gives, in Liverpool, her last concert, on 
Monday the first of September, previous to her departure for America. 


Drama. 


The pen of the theatrical critic must be nibbed afresh, since a season of unusual 
activity is about to succeed the few past weeks of almost absolute idleness. Qn 
Monday, Mr. Burton re.opens his well-known Theatre in Chambers Street, the in- 
terior having been re modelled and beautified. The most important change in his 
Company is the engagement of Miss Fanny Wallack, Miss Chapman, and Miss 
Mary Taylor, to fill the gap caused by the secession of Mrs. Russell and Mrs, 
Skerrett. We anticipate frequent opportunities of commenting on the perform- 
auces at this agreeable place of resort, and therefore pass on to remark that on 
Tuesdaj, the public will have an epportunity of welcoming back Mrs. Mowatt to 
the stage, after her long professional residence in England, when we believe it 
will be found that her style of acting has been very greatly matured and improved 
by her enlarged experience and judicious attention to critical advice. Mrs. Mow- 
att appears at Niblo’s, in her own play of “ Armand,” touched up and amended 
since its first production, Mr, Dyott is to take the principal male parts during 
Mrs. Mowatt’s brief engagement. 

Brougham’s Lyceum comes again into the field on Monday week, with a 
strengthened Company, and much public feeling in its favour. Of the additions 
and changes, we shall speak hereafter. In the mean time, with reference to this 
house and also to Burton’s, we trust that the Managers, at the outset of a new ¢ea- 
son, will strenuously resist the absurd and unwarrantable calls made upon them, 
every evening, for extemporaneous addresses apropos to nothing. The silly peo- 
ple who clamour for a Manager’s appearance, during the slight interval allowed 
him for rest or for attention to his multifarious duties, take a very unhappy and 
embarrassing method of showing their good-will. Acting is laborious enough, 
especially when superadded to the cares of lesseeship, and this dragging forth a 
wearied man is downright cruelty. Noisy and ill-judging partisans also forget 
that the practice uf coming before an audience in propria persona has a direct 
tendency to mar the finish of an actor’s impersonation of character. We do not 
care to enquire, whether anything of this effect be perceptible in the gentlemen 
who are the principal victims of this absurdity ; we only wish they would have the 
good sense, if the occasion is forced upon them, to say publicly that they profess 
to play parts, and not to make speeches. 

We are not exactly informed when the Broadway Theatre will again open its 
doors, install “ the legitimate,” and show the alterations and improvements made 
in its interior arrangements. Miss Cushman and Mr. Forrest are mentioned 
amongst its early attractions. The New Manager, Mr. Barry, will shortly return 
from Europe and bring his long experience into operation, whilst the Lessee’s 
splendid benefit of Tuesday last, at Castle Garden, must have put the Treasury 
into condition to do the needful with a liberal hand. Of the bevefit itself we shall 
not say much. It was avery remarkable gathering of artists in many branches of 
public entertainment; it was attended by an immense concourse of persons ; and 
the pecuniary results must have been highly satisfactory. Shakespeare was, of 
course, one of the main figures of speech employed in Mr. Marshall’s address of 
thanks, read from the stage by Mr. Richings ; but we only saw him in the fireworks 
ofa brilliant pyrotechnic tempie. But who cares for consistency in this fast age , 
It would not have been reasonable to expect the Bard of Avon at a dramatic festi- 
val, when we had a celebrated Wizard, an Irish Farcist, English and Italian 
Operatic performers, French and German Vavdevillists, tight-rope and other 
dancers, athletes, infant drummers, and pantomimists, to say nothing of actors and 
actresses setting forth one of Skeridan’s Comedies. Every body was thorouglily 
content—it was an enjoyable programme, and highly relished. 


tones on 











Amongst the forthcoming novelties, we see that Mrs. Warner, the English tra- 
gic actress is really announced. In Lady Macbeth, Queen Katharine, Hermione 
and a certain range of parts, she has very few equals——Mr. Hudson, the Irish 
Comedian, is also about to visit us, accompanied by Madame Anna Thillon, ow 
calist and actress of some cele brity in Burope. They have been giving in Eng: 
land a series of entertainments, musical and semi-dramatical, with great success: 
The lady is an English woman, but, having married a Frenchman, she was [or @ 
long period one of the leading troupe of the Opera Comique in Paris. When we 
last saw her, in 1843, she was an eminently lovely person, and being possessed of 
a very fair voice, and enjoying the good will of the frequenters of that house, Au- 

. s 2 ” . - 
ber wrote for her the leading female parts in “ Le Domino Noir” and“ Les Dia 
mans de la Couronne.’ That she will prove deservedly attractive here we have 
no doubt; but as for trumping her up as one of the leading singers of Europé 
—it is simply ridiculous. Mr. Hudsou might as well set up for a <<?" 
—Drury Lane, since Mr. Anderson’s failure, is again turned into a Circus. 
company of American and French performers made there a successful commence; 
ment. A London paper says: ‘ : 

This house has again returned to what seeins now its proper destination— that 
being an arena for the performances of quadrupeds. Any attempt to chec Be 
tendency in this direction has universally proved a failure. The first weed . 
manager of his day collects an excellent company round him. and, while wor athe 
the best spirit forthe legitimate drama, sudden!y finds his exertions stopped by Sa 
higher powers. Another tragedian, with a company somewhat less brilliant. Fae 
to establish a focus of dramatic art in Drury-lane, and the sudden closing 0! tlt 
doors proclaims the ill success of the enterprise. An English lyrical =" 
tempted, but the vocalists execute their roulades to a series of empty —, pet 
troop of Germans try their national opera, and are rewarded by _ een 
two or three connoisseurs who are the sole occupants of the boxes. ge ew nA 
of the Parisian Théatre Historique hope to establish a footing near the on et “se 
a body of histrionic Protectionists heot them from the stage, devormines ae ee 
edifice sullied by the presence of the Gaul shall be sanctified by he Ger 
cantspace. But let a party of equestrians appear on the spot dignifie f yostinet 
rick, and fortune smiles at once. The public seems to feel by a -_ aang 
that the place was made for the express purpose of riding, vaulting, anc et last 
The only other happy phenomenon is M: Jullien with his “preecory berg betwee! 
ing for a single month. Orpheus and the beasts share a!l the good luc 
them. 

The nerves of even experienced artists are not altogether circumstan¢ 

. . *yy° y y guts. 
— Rachel has just concluded in London a brilliant engagement of forty 18 


e-proof. 
At 





iri 

P i 2 ir arful part, 4a" 
one of the last, she fainted on the stage. She was playing that fearful P | effects 
1ca iis 


ye one into 
he finely- 
le 


| enne Lecouvreur , and atthe critical moment, when portraying the phys 
of poison toa hushed and absorbed audience, a little dog, brought by son 
the house, suddenly commenced barking. The shock was too great fort | 
3 The curtain fell, and an apol gy was ve ' 

don’t believe that artists § 


dies to the Theatre. 


strung sensibilities of the tragedian 
for her, on the ground of sudden illness — M oral: 
nerves are made of iron, and don’t carry babies or poo 
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n released from the engagement by Miss Johnston herself 
ye was tried at York on the 19th ult., before Mr. Baron Platt; 
nd, in spite of the eloquence of Sergeant Wilkins, the Jury returned 
$ verdict of damages 300/. 





tue Panis Feres.—The programme of the fétes proposed to be 
‘yen by the city of Paris in celebration of the Exhibition of Industry 
of All Nations is definitely settled. ' 

M. Sallandrouze de Lamornaix, Commissary -General of France, has 
‘ast returned from Paris, where he was summoned for the purpose of 
‘combining the necessary arrangements for the intended hospitality of 
our Parisian neighbours. He has since issued, in the name of the 
préfet de la Seine and the Municipal Council of Paris, upwards of 
1,000 formal invitations to the Royal Commissioners, the Foreign Com- 
missioners. the members of the various juries, the Executive and Spe- 
cial Commissioners, the mayors of the principal towns of the kingdom, 
the presidents and secretaries of the leading scientific societies, and a 
large number of the nobility and of the distinguished patrons of sci- 
ence and art.—On Friday the Commissary-G eneral waited on the Lord 
Mayor with an especial invitation to him and to the Lady Mayoress, 
for whom a suite of apartments has been prepared at the Hotel de Ville 
by the Prefét de la Seine, whose guests they will be during the period 

he fétes s 
“It 4 understood that about 250 of those who have been most inti- 
mately and actively engaged in the direction of the Exhibition will 
have provided for their use a special train, leaving the London- bridge 
station on Friday morning, the Ist of August, at half-past 8 0 clock; a 
steamer Will be in readiness at Folkestone to convey the party to Bou- 
logne, and they will arrive at Paris at 7 o’clock the same evening. The 
other guests will find ample facility of travelling provided for them by 
the South-Eastern Railway Company, who have kindly promised to 
give every assistance in order that no difficulties may intervene to 
thwart the hospitable intentions of the Parisian municipality. 

The general scheme of the testivities is— 

On Saturday, August 2—A dinner to 500 visitors at the Hotel de 
Ville, to be followed by a coneert, to which all the visitors will be invi- 
ted, and at which the orchestra of the Conservatoire will perform.—On 
Sunday, the National Museum and Palace of Versailles will be opened 
to the Visitors, and the waterworks and fountain will be in full activ- 
ity. —On Monday, the President of the Republic will givea grand féte 
at the Palace of St. Cloud.—On Tuesday, there will be a grand ball at 
the Hotel de Ville, for which it is said that 8,000 invitations will be 
issued. —On Wednesday, there will be a review and sham fight in the 
Uhamp de Mars, and in the evening a grand representation at the 
Opera. 

tt is understood that every kind of facility will be afforded for visit- 
ing all that is curious and interesting at Paris and in the neighbour- 
hood, both in public and in private establishments, and it is believed 
that the city of Paris will nobly vindicate its well-known character 
for liberality and hospitality on this auspicious occasion, when the dis- 
tinguished and scientific visitors may do much to cement the more in- 
timate connexion between two nations whose mutual relations must be 
beneficial. In fact, following up the impression made by the Grand 
Exhibition of Industry of all Nations, this visit to our Parisian neigh- 
bours may be made the real Peace Congress.—Lon don paper, 30th ult. 

PuTTING THE BEST FACE ON 1T.—Our new House of Commons has 
been remodelled. We are very glad to hearit. There could only have 
been one thing better :—to have built it at first so as to have no need 
of remodelling. 

We are a highly practical people. Everybody says so, and therefore 
we believe it. ‘* A practical people,” we conclude from what we see, 
means a people that disdains theory. The architect of the new Houses 
of Parliament is an uncommonly practical man. He seems to have dis- 
dained all theories, and above all, the theory of acoustics. Having to 
build a hall for speaking in—a House of Parliament—he built one in 

which it was impossible for any speaking to be heard. The same archi- 
tect having to build a Picture Gallery, builds one in which you can’t see 

the pictures. However, the House has been remodelled. There is a 

new roof which cuts off the tops of the windows; so the windows have 

to be cut down at the bottom. There are six hundred and fifty-six 
members ; so accommodation is provided for four hundred and sixty. 
The Division Lobbies have been made larger, the Strangers’ Gallery 
wider; the Reporters have been put into stalls; the Speaker has a pri- 
vate hot-water plate, and so have the Ministers ; as though these were 
not often enough in hot water already. The House is being paved— 
not with good intentions. 

We certainly are a practical people. Our naval architects launch a 
frigate. She floats too much by the head; so we cut down her stern. 
Then she floats too much by the stern; so we take off her figure-head. 
Then she is found to be over-masted, and we put in lighter masts. 
Then it is found she can’t carry canvass enough, and we take them out 
again. Then she rolls too much, and we increase her iron ballast. 
Then her lower-deck ports are under water, and we plug them up. 
Without her lower tier she doesn’t carry metal enough ; so we clap two 
sixty-fours at her bows, and two sixty-fours at her stern. Then she 
Won't make any way at all, and we are forced to begin all over again ; 
and the account concludes with an awful bill to pay. 

In very much the same way, our landsman architect builds us a 
House of Commons. It is a beautiful building, only before it will do 
it wants a new roof, and new windows, and new galleries, and new lob- 
bies, and new floors ; and after all this we are warned that its acoustic 
properties have been only partially tried. 

To be sure, we have one building that answers its purposeadmirably, 
and that is the Crystal Palace. Therefore we are going to pull it down. 
But it wasn’t built by an architect. It wasn’t at all like a practical 
people to trust a gardener. They should have left it to the R.A’s., and 
then we might have calculated on a great architectural master piece. 
To be sure, it would not have held the articles for exhibition, or, if it 
had, there wouldn’t have been room for the spectators ; or, if there 
had been room for both, it wouldn’t have been built in the time; or, if 
ithad been built in time, the bricks and mortar wouldn’t have been 
dry, the building would have tumbled down. Yes, certainly, the Ex- 
hibition Commissioners were anything but practical men.—Punch. 





Tue Somer or THE Peace Concress.—The English delegates of 
“ Peace Congress gave yesterday evening a soirée at Willis’s Rooms, 
‘ .. James 8-square, to their foreign friends. The rooms were completely 
tiled, upwards of 700 ladies and gentlemen being present, among whom 
were Mr. Cobden, Father Gavazzi, Mr. J. Silk Buckingham, M. Coque- 
rel, Mr. Gurney, Mr. Elihu Burritt, and most of the other English and 
oreign me : bers of the Peace Association, who have for the last three 
days been exercising their powers of oratory in Exeter Hall. The 
oe Were tastefully decorated with pictures conspicuous among which 
ms lithographs of Landseer’s celebrated ** Peace” and “War.” On 
: € tables were placed portfolios of architectural drawings and other 
specimens of antiquity. The evening was enlivened by music, and in 
. Vi Yoong: were served ices and other refreshments, which were ren- 
pe very acceptable by the crowded state of the apartments. In the 
ae of the evening some of the leading members of the congress as- 
M ‘ to the music gallery and addressed orations, chiefly of a compli- 

enn character, to their hearers. Mr. Cobden acted as French, and 
: tr go: bg English interpreter. The former gentleman produced 
ronan t © eahpasiee electric telegraph which was laid down be- 
ie ngland and France, and said a few words on the advantage a 
oihe ee such as this would be between the two countries 
te pose they advocated, and also urged the claim members of the 
if ner t ongress, or those holding their views, had to having advanced, 
a nf eng — originated, electric telegrapks, railroads, free trade, 
mana r great things of the present day, showing that they were not 

eorists, as had been by some esserted.-— Times, 26th ult. 





extn ACULATING _Macuine AT THE Great Exuisirion.—An 
It is the rao! | calculating machine is now placed in the Russian Court. 
and works aie yA 4 nea Jew, named Staffel, a native of Warsaw, 
With a ra aa in addition, subtraction, multiplication and addition, 
forms the ene, and precision that are quite astonishing. It also per- 

* operation of extracting the square root and the most compli- 


number being placed for subtraction from @ lesser, it detects the error, 
and the ringing of a small bell announces the discovery. The inventor 
has exhibited the powers of this wonderful calculating machine to the 
Queen, Prince Albert, and several persons of distinction. The inven- 
tor also exhibited a machine for ascertaining by weighing the fineness 
of gold or silver, but this is to be submitted to further and more severe 
tests. Both machines are, to say the least, extremely curious, and 
have been rewarded with a silver medal by the Russian Government 
During the week the Directors of the Bank of England visited the ma- 
chine. 





Pirates 1n THE Cuina SeAs.—The following is an extract from a 
private letter :—‘‘ On the 26th of March Captain Hely, commanding 
Messrs. Dent and Co.’s store-ship the .dmita, stationed in the river 
Min, whilst proceeding up the river to the town of Foochow, in two 
China boats with eight men, was attacked by six large piratical junks, 
carrying 40 to 60 men each. They commenced a heavy fire, and made 
sail upon him evidently with the view of running his boats down, but 
a well-directed and continved fire from a large swivel duck gan and 
muskets by his crews disinclined the pirates to close quarters, though 
their boarding nettin3s were triced up eight feet high. The boas fol- 
lowing his own was, however, intercepted by one of the junks, and one 
of the Lascars was knocked overboard. The hazard was great, but there 
was no other means to save the man’s life. He ranged his boat right 
athwart the junk’s bow, gave her a raking, and engaged in hand-in- 
hand fight with the crew. The struggle was desperate; besides the 
continual fire of small arms they heaved stones and stink-pots (pots 
filled with powder-bags, having slow mattches attached, which are 
broken by being thrown on an object and explode) upon his crew, and 
wrested the pikes from two of his men’s hands. The Lascar was, how- 
ever, picked up alive, a tow line was made fast, and Captain Hely had 
the triumph of sailing both his boats away and proceeding on his course, 
the light wind giving him a superiority over the heavy junks. Consid- 
ering the immense force of the pirates at the time the engagement las- 
ted (half an hour) the escape of Captain Hely,and his small crew was 
miraculous. Seven were, however, severely wounded whilst alongside 
the junk by spears and pikes: he himself was etruck on the head by a 
stone, carrying away his cap, but without injuring him, and one man 
only escaped unhurt. Captain Hely has no doubt that the pirates had 
received timely notice of his intention to visit Foochow, for the shore 
was crowded with spectors watching the contest and cheering on the 
pirates. His fire proved effective, for the Chinese authorities, who were 
taking measures to secure the pirates, informed him that five were kil- 
led and 40 wounded many of them severely.”’ 
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PROBLEM No. 141, By W. C. (Naval Academy.) 
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SOLUTION TO PROBLEM wo, 140. 


White. Blact. 
1 Ktto KtS ch KtoKs 
2 Btokt4 Anytbins, 


3 K moves and dis. checkmate. 


THE Lonpon Cuess Cius.—At an entertainment lately given to the eminent 
ee Chess-players now sojourning in London by the members of this old estab- 
lished club, it was announced by tne President thata silver Cup, value one hun- 
dred guineas, had been subscribed for among themselves, for presentation to the 
conqueror in a series of matches to be played exclusively by their guests, and 
such other foreign players, as might chance to enter the list. The competitors on 
this occasion will probably include Messrs. Janisch, Lowenthal, Horwitz, Szen 
Kieseritzkij, &c. &c. The games will, of course, be played at the rooms of the 
London Club, at the George and Vulture Tavern, in Cornhill. 





—— 


Terriric Compat.—A Brobdignag salmon, which the other day 
ascended the Shannon, fought a fight of three fishers in succe;sion, and 
worsted them all. A letter describes the unparalleled combat. ‘The 
first man he battled with for five consecutives hours, and worked him 
three miles down the stream, until at last the man combatant fainted, 
and a companion took his place. This reserved force fared but little 
better ; for although he kept up the conflict with game, he found him- 
self, after eight hours’ fight seven miles more down the river, day just 
breaking upon him—for the conflict commenced at about three in the 
afternoon—with as little chance ofa triumph as when he began. A 
gentleman residing near the river side, hearing of the extraordinary 
battle that was raging in the vicinity, rushed from his bed to the scene, 
and in the vigour of repl»nished strength after sleep, gave the all-but 
vanquished angler a pound-note for the hold of his rod and the chance 
of his game; which was joyfully accepted as a lucky relief from a shame- 
ful discomfiture. Nor was the hoped-for prize unworthy of the bird ; 
for he had given various plunges out of the water during the contest, 
and he was calculated at seventy pounds weight. The third hero no 
sooner went to work than he felt he had it to do; but he manfully tack- 
led to it, and fought with all his might; for four miles further and nine 
hours, until at last the god of war (Neptune, I suppose, in this case) 
took part with General Salmon; and in one desperate charge he dashed 
through all impediments, and carried of hook, line, and rod, nearly to 
the wheel ; leaving to his opponent to meditate on the remains in his 
hand. The whole time occupied in this desperate affair was 23 hours, 
and the field of battle extended over nearly 20 miles.”--Caledonian 
Morcury. 





Tue Great Lock Conrroversy.—An important incident regarding 
the celebrated * lock controversy” has taken place. For some time past 
it has been well known that Mr. Hobbs, an American exhibitor of locks, 
has upon more than one occasion hinted at the possibility of opening 
without keys those locks which had been considered as possessing the 
great desideratum of perfect security. In order to put the matter to 
test, a number of gentlemen were invited to be present at 34, Great 
George-street, Westminst, to meet Mr. Hobbs, for the purpose of af- 
fording him an opportunity of operating upon a lock which some 


Paper-office. The lock having been examined and found to be fairl 
locked, Nr. Hobbs produced from his waistcoat pocket two or hone 





cated : ; } 

metic Inct in fractions. The machine, which the inventor calls Arith- 
about 18 Sper is about the size of an ordinary toilet, being 
bal mechanism. by nine inches, and about four inches high. The exter- 
tow, contal SM represents three rows of ciphers. The first and u per 
taining 7 ‘ning 13 figures, is immovable; the sec : 
& 7 figures each, immovable 


multiplication and division The words addition, subtraction, 


right, an s are engraved on a semicircular ring to the 
d underneath is a hand, which must be pointed to po BBs 


peration j 
e simple turn peer eormed: The figures being properly arranged, 
At once as if by & handle is then given, and the operation is performed 
tif a pod gic. The most singular power of the instrument is 
n be wrongfully stated—as, for instance, a greater 








ond and third, con- | 


door was opened, It was then suggested by one of the gentlemen pre- 


| to accomplish this feat. 


lock—and no traces were to be seen of its having been picked 





should be obtained. 


months since was placed on the door of one of the vaults of the State 


small and simple-looking tools—a description of which, for obvious 
reasons, we forbear to give—aad proceeded to work. Within 25 minutes 
from the time of commencing the bolt of the lock flew back, and the 


sent that Mr. Hobbs should turn the bolt back again, aud lock the door ; 
it being a * detector” lock, it was considered that he wonld be unable 
: t. In less then ten minutes, however, the dvor 
was again locked—no injury whatever was done to the interior of the 

. ) The 
| lock in question bore the stamp of “« Chubb’s New Patent.” Weunder- 


lock exhibited in Mr. Bramah’s window—whoever can succeed in open- 
ing which will receive the sum of £200. The lock is to be inclosed 
between two boards, sealed by the committee, and nothing but the hole 
for the key is to be exposed to view, and 30 days is to be the period al- 
lowed for opening it. e 
siderable interesc by all persons connected with the trade 
add, that Mr. Hobbs exhibits a lock, and offers a reward of £200 to 
any one person who can pick it or form a false key which will open it, 
after examining the lock and key for any period they may please.— 
Globe. _ 


The experiment is looked forward to with con- 
We may 


A Voucanic IsLanp.—It will be remembered that an island, about 


120 feet high and 2,000 feet in circumference, suddenly sprang up in 
1881 between Sicily and La Puntellaria. 
after, and at a later period even the sounding lead eould give no indi- 
cation of its existence ; but vessels passing over the place it had formly 
occupied would sometimes feel a sort of shock, which showed that it was 
of volcanic origion. 
which was taking soundings in the vicinity, discovered some traces of 
its existence ; and we now learn from Naples that in the course of iast 
month Her Majesty’s ship Scourge, Captain Kerr, verified the truth of 


It disappeared about a month 


In March last, however, the French vessel Eole, 


receding observation, and further discovered that the island, which 
as been christened ‘‘ Isola Giulia,” was only nine feet under water. 


Captain Kerr, had.a pole with a steamer and an inscription set up on 
the spot.—Journal des Débats. 





ComPpENSATION—THE CrysTAL Patace.—The long pending arbi- 


tration on the claims ot the Messrs. Munday for compensation, in con- 
sequence of the contract between those gentlemen and the Society of 
Arts having been voided by the Royal Commission, having been placed 
in the hands of Mr R. Stephenson, by mutual consent, that gentleman, 
acting as sole arbitrator, has awarded £5,150, with the expenses, as 
a full payment for loss, injury, or disappointment, to Messrs. Munday, 
for the non-fulfilment of the contract, which certainly enabled the 
active promoters of the Exhibition to proceed with more confidence than 
they otherwise could have done at the period at which it was made, 
and, in all probability, did much to promote the future success of the 
movement. 
same time, business-like ; and we think few persons wiil be inclined to 
think they are overpaid on the one hand, or not snfliciently remune- 
rated on the other. 


The terms of Messrs. Munday were liberal, and, at the 





Sir Joun Franxvin.—The following is the copy of a letter receiv- 


ed by the Mayor of Liverpool, in reply toa petition to the Admiralty, 
praying that a vessel might be sent in search of Sir John Franklin :— 


«‘ Admiralty, July 14, 1851. 
‘© Sir,—I am commanded by the Lords Commissioners of the Admi- 


ralty to acquaint you that they have received and have had under con- 
sideration the memorial signed by you and certain of the merchants 
and inhabitants of the city of Liverpool, recommending that a steam- 
vessel should be immediately dispatched to the Aretie Seas to explore 
Jones’s Sound in search of Sir John Franklin and his party. My Lords 
fully appreciate the humane motives which have induced the merchants 
and inhabitants of Liverpool to bring this subject again before the 


Board of Admiralty, but feeling that every exertion for the general 


object in view has been made, they are of opinion that they cannot 
comply with this request consistently with their sense of public duty 
and the responsibility in which further expeditions would involve 


them.—I am, sir, your most obedient humble servant, 


** The Mayor of Liverpool.” “J. PARKER. 





Lorv RurHerrornp.—A report gains currency and credit that this 
Learned Judge is about to be removed to London, in connexion with 


the proposed changes in the Court of Chancery, and especially the ap- 
pellate jurisdiction of the House of Lords. 
under discussion, Lord Brougham suggested that when Scotch appeals 


When these changes were 


were being heard, the presence of the Judges of the Court of Session 
It is now asserted with some degree of confidence 
that one of the Vice-Chancellor’s gowns is destined for Lord Rutherford, 
who shall reside permanently in London, and whose duty shall consist 
in assisting the Lords when sitting on Scotch appeals.— Scottish Press. 
New Literary Pension.—It is with pleasure we record that Mrs. 
Jameson’s name has been added to the Pension List—we believe for 
1007. a-year. As one who, by her very careful works in the cause of 
the beautiful and poetical arts, has done much to adorn female author- 


ship, this recognition of Mrs. Jameson is especially welcome as occur- 


ring in the reign of a female Sovereign.—Athenaum. 





Tue Arctic Expeprrion.—A return to Parliament has been print- 


ed, from which it appears that between April, 1848, and May, 1850, 
there were eight vessels specially purchased for the Arctic searching 
expeditions, the cost of which amounted to £106,471. 9s. 10d. 





=—=_ 


VIEWS OF CANADA. 


gv PUBLISHED by the the undersigned, a splendid Series of Six Views of Cauada, 
representing the following interesting scenes: 

GENERAL VIEW OF QUEBEC. 
MONTMORENCY FALLS. 
GENERAL VIEW OF KINGSTON. 


THOUSAND ISLANDS, 
GENERAL VIEW OF MONTREAL. 
GENERAL VIEW OF TORONTO, 


Price ofthe full set, plain, $2.—coloured in the best style, $5. Sold by ell the bcok and 


printsellers in Canada. 
GOUPIL & CO. Print Publishers, 
239 


aug. 16—4t Broadway, New York. 





STEAM COMMUNICATION 
BETWEEN NEW YORK AND GLASGOW. 
HE GLASGOW AND NEW YORK STEAMSHIP COMPANY’S powertulagw 


Steamsuip 

* GLASGOW,” 
1850 T ns, and 4° horae power, N. Stewart, (late of the Cunard steamers ) Commander, 
ts appointed to sail from New York direct for Glasgow. on Saturday, the 1 lit October next, 
at 12 o’cio-k noou. 


Passage M oney—First Cabin, (Steward’s Fee included) Ninety Dollars. 
econd do. Fittyifive do. 
No steerage passengers taken. 


These ra’es include provisions, but not wines or liquors, which will be supplied on board 
at moderate prices 


Carries a surgeon. For F. eight or Passage apply to 





New York, o, M. SYMON, 
Augnet, 1351. 2 Beaver Street. 
RS. MEARS’S FRENCH AND £NGLISH BUARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
' for Yousg Ladies (784 Broadway,corner of 10th Street,) wiil re-open on Thursday, 


September the 4th. 
aug.16—it 





LITTELL’sS LIVING AGE.—Conteuts of No. $79. 12 1-2 Cents. 
"1. Hartley Coleridge,—Christian Rememb: ancer. 

Margherita Puste: la,— Do. 

. Great Britain and America,— Times. 





i) 


4. Impending Disaster in Europe,—Morning Chronicle. 
5. Prussia and Russia,—Times, 

6. Census oi Great Baitoin and the United States,— Times. 
7. Census of Great B-itain,— Morning Cheenicle. 

8. English Church and Americen Pi-hops.—Doe. 

9, Brazi! and the Slave Trade,— Daily News. 

10. German Pilgrimages to London,—Der Frey ctutz. 

11. New Hospital for Diseases of the Chest, — Era viner. 


12. Mr. Greely and the British Anti-Slavery Meeting. 
Proposed Meeting on Copyright.—Paa@ainer. 
With Short Articles. 
Published weekly at six dollars a year, by E. LITTELI & Co., Boston, ard sold by 


DEWITT & DAVENPORT, 
Tribune Buildings, N. Y. 





G. P. PUTNAM HAS PUBLISHED 
KNIGHT'S CYCLOPHDIA OF THE INDUSTRY OF ALL NATIONS. 1 vol. 8vo. 


cloth, with engraviags. Price $2 

This compendium of the Arts and Manafacture ef al! nations, which was suggested by 
the “ Great Exilition of Industry” is a work of intriasi¢ and permanent value. Lt conie 
prises full and accurate details, by competent writers, 
DICKENS’ HOUSEHOLD WORDS. No. 67. Price 6 cents. 

“From the time of the Spector down to the present era of periodical publications, there 
hes never appeared a jiterery magazine of so excellenta character as the Household 
Words.—S. Court: 


Nearly ready, ALBAN: A TALE OF THE NEW WORLD. By the Author of “ Lady 
Alice.” ‘ 

“ Lady Alice” is decidedly a work of genius. Indeed, we know of few fictions where 
this first and highest excellenceis more appurent.”— Boston Post. 


SWALLOW BARN. By Hon. J. P. Kennedy. Iustrated and Revised Edition, 











stand that a committee, consisting of Mr. John Rennie, Professor Cow- 
per, and Dr. Black, has been appointed for the purpose of making ar- 
rangemente for allowing Mr. Hoobs to try his skill upon the mysterious 


“We have always regarded “Swallow Barn” as one of the very highest efforts of Am- 
erican mind, [tis ¢xquisite!y written, and the scenes are vividly escribed. Us features 
of Virginia life and manners are the besc ever drawn. The work is eminently a splendid 


editior, —1t is a most excellent and interesting production.”—Louisville Journal. 
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TO CAPITALISTS AND MONIED SETTLERS. 


UCTION SALE OF VALUABLE REAL ESTATE, 0. THURSDAY 
the 18tu September next, at one o'clock, will ve offered for Sale, at the Auction Rooms 
of the uudersigsed, that valuable property called 


ROSEBANE, 


formerly the property of James Dougall, Esq. situated on the Detroit River, 2 miles above 
Amherstburg, and 14 below Windsor, opposite Detroit. : 

The FA contains 150 acres of the richest quality, of which 130 are in the highest state 
of cultivation, well fenced, under-drained and watered. In edditiva, the Wa'er Lot in front 
comprises 10 acres, making in all 160 acres. } i 

‘The Garden aud Orchards are well stecked with the best kind of Fruit ‘Trees, including 
also Peac, Apricot, Neotarine, and Quince Trees, and Grape Vines, all of which ripen abun- 
dantly in the open air. 7 

The Mansion is spacious and well adapted for a Gentieman’s Residence, and is believed 
to be unsurpassed by any dwelling west of Hamilton. It contains fourteen rooms, besides 
the Kitchen and other appendages. ; 

There is alsoa Farm House, with large Barn and Outhouses, for rearing stock upon a 


very extensive scale, , ‘ 
The situation is del and central. the constant p ot and sailing craft 
i beauties of the Detroit river yey When the Great W estern 
Railroad is completed, (the terminus of which must at Windsor), additional facility 
of communication will be afforded. 
The former proprietor, having led Roseean« for a anent residence, spared no 
exertions or expense to impreve the ses, and to er the Farm. Orchards and Gar- 
den a profitable investmeat. And it may be remarked that the standard Fruit Trees alene, 
of which there are about 700, may, in their presen: bearing state, be considered as worth a 
large sum. 
ossession can be given immediately. 
sonioaions ly to Mr NEIL MACKINTOSH, Jr., Land Agent, Toronto ; 








For further 
JAMES DOUGALL, sq) Windsor; orto Mr. JAMES COURT, Agent tor the Proprie- 
tors, Montresl. ’ 
“Toronto, 14th August, 1851. ROBERT BEEKMAN. 
LADY with the most a testimonials of ability and respectability, wishes 


nexceptionable 
to euler @ 's family as instructress. She possesses an acquaintance with 
motes languages, p} erent; Ly tbe od < rk -_ all the amy ~ td hy ~~ Moye 
ucation. ‘post addresed mpson ice, 
meet with immediate attention, red , 


No objection to travel, nor to the South, aug 2--3t 





OR SALE —A complete file of the Albion, for the last five years. Apply to M. Wood, 
Bookbinder, {42 Fulton Street. 





AN ENGLISH LADY, wishes to form an engagement as Governess in a gentle- 
man’s family, She wadertsakes to imrart a thorouga Engish education, also French, 
Pianoforte. Fiower-Paiating, and the rudiments of Germain. Nv objection to the Southern 
States, and highly resectable references will be given. Address S, S. Box 1098, General 
Post Office, Nassau Street. aug. 2—St. 





NBW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 


SUMMER READING. 
FRESH GLEANINGS -By Ik Marve. 1 vol. 


REVERIES OF A BACHELOR “ Sa 

‘*He has a wonderful talent for telling things in a pleasant way, ani his lively pages are 

od company in travel or at home.”—[N. ¥. Orserver. 

“ He dips bis pea inte his own heart, and it ows wita a delicious feeling and pathos that 

8 as rare in most popular literature as it is exquivite.—|N. Y. Tribune. | 

Wituis’s (N.P.) HURRY-GRAPHS, 1 vol. 12mo.—2d edition. 

“ Tt is just the book for travelers by Railroad and Steamboat at this season. The volume 
is rich with descriptions of sceuery, and admirable sketches of manners caught living as 
they rise.—[ Natiogal depebigoner. 

“The present volume ts fillet with all sorts of enticements. Even the dusty road-side 
grows deligh'fal under ths touches of Willis’s blossom dropping pen; and when we come 
Lo the mountain and lake, it is like revelling in all the fragrant odours of Paradise.” —| H ar- 
per’s Munthly Mug.| 

McConnev’s (J. L.) THE GLENNS. A Family History. 1 vol. 12mo. 

+ His plots are skilfully managed, so as to interest without being unnatural, and his fine, 

ayfuil fancy, and cultivated taste lend a charm to this book which the reader will find 

resistible."—|New Bra. | 

Heap.wey’s (J. T.) Adirondack, pr Life in the Woods. 1 vol. 12mo. 

Heapvey’s (J. T.) Sketches and Rambles. 1 vol. i2mo. 

Owl Creek Letters—by W., in 1 vol. 12mo. 

Wii's ON. P.) Rural Letters, &c. 1 vol. 12mo. 4th edition. 

Witiss (N. P.) People I have met. 1 vol. 12mo. 3d. edition. 

Wiuis’s (N, P.) Life Here and There, 1 vol. 12mo. 2d. edition. 

F CHARLES SCRIBNER, 
36 Park Row and 145 Nassau-street. 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


LATE ADDITIONS, Upwards of 1200 volumes, including the best reading of the day 
together with standard works of importance, have been added to the Library since the 
publication ot the New Catalogue. 

The Reading and News Room is punctually supplied with the leading American and For- 
eign Periodicals and Newspapers. 





AYBR'S CHERRY PECTORAL 


OR THE CURE OF COUGHS. COLDS, HOARSENESS, BRONCHITIS, WHOOPING 
COUGH, CROUP, ASTHMA and CONSUMPTION, 


This remedy is offered to the community with the confidence we feel in an article which 
seldom fails to realize the ha effects that can be desired. So wide is the field of its 
usefulness and so numerous the cases of its cures, hat almost ev ry section of the country 
abounds in persons, publicly known, who have been restored from alarming and even des- 
perate diseases of the lungs, by its use. When once tried, its su pore over every other 
medicine of its kind, is too apparent to escape observation, and where its virtues are known 
the public no longer hesitate what artidote to employ for the distressing and dangerous 

ffecti of the pul organs which are incident to our climate. Add not only in the 
formidable attacks u the lunge, but for the milder varieties of Colds, Coughs, Hoarse- 
ness, &e,, and fur ren it is the test and safest medicine that can be obtained. 
No family should be without it, and those who have used it, never will. 

Read the opinion of the following Gentlemen, who will be recognized in the various 
sections of country where are located—each and all as merchants of the first class and 
of the highest character—-as the oldest and most extensive Wholesale Dealers in Medicine 
witb an experience ua imited on the subject of which tney speak. If there 1s any value in 
the judgment of experi , see this Certificate. 








We the undersigned, Wholesale Drugzists, having been for long acquainted with Ayer’s 
Cherry Pectoral, hereby certify our belief that it is the best and Sh etectus! remedy fo- 
Pulmonary Complaints, ever offered to the American People. And we would from our 
knowledge of its com jon, and extensive usefuiness, cordially commend it to the afflict- 
ed as worthy their beet confideace, and with the nrm conviction that it will do for their 
relief all that medicine can do. 

Henshaw, Edmands & Co, Bost'n, Mass. Reese & Coulson, Baltimore. Maryland. 
Ladd & Ingraham, Bangor, Maine. Haviland, Harrali & Gv., Charleston, S.C. Jacob S. 
Farrand, Detroit, Michigan. T.H. McAllister, Louisville, Kentucky. Francis & Walton, 
St. Louis, Missouri. Tucker, Mobile, Alabama. Theodore A. Peck, Buriington, 
Vermont. Haviland. Risley & Co, ——, Georgia. Isaac D. James, Trenton, New 
Jersey. J. Town . Pittsburg, Penn. Clark & Co., Chicago, Illinois. E. E. Gay. Bur- 
lington, lowa. M A. Santos & , Norfolk, Virginia. Edvard Bringhurst, Wilmington, 
Delaware. Johu Gilbert & Co. Philadelphia, Pa. Z. D. & W. H. Gilman, Washington, 
D. C. J. Wright & Co, New Orleans, La. Charles Dyer, Jr. Providence, R.1. Jos. M. 
Turner, Savannah. Ga. Wade, Eckstein & Co. Cincinnati, Ohio. 


With such assuracce, and from such men, no stronger proof can be adduced, except that 
ound in its effects upon trial. 


Prepared and sold by JAMES C. AYER, Practical Chemist, Lowell, Mass. 
aug. 2—3m, 





A CARD. 


HE EYE.—DR. ROBINSON, Surgeon and Physician. recently from London, has 
associated himself with DR. WHEELER, the eminent Oculist. for the Treatment of 
Diseases of the Eye aad the gractice of Upthalmic Surgery. Artificial Eyes of the finest 
Parisian manufacture, inserted without pain, and in appearance quite equal to the natural 


or, le 
-_ OFFICE, 2% BARCLAY STREET. 
DR. WHEELER, 
DR. ROBINSON. 





Fe LIVERPOOL.—UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMSHIP PACIFIC, Capt. 
Ezra Nye,—This Steamship will — with che Mails for Europe positively on 
Saturday, the 16th August, at 12 o’clock, M., 
No berth secured until paid for. 
All letters and papers must pase through the Post Office 
For freight or passage, having unequalled accommodations for elegance or comfort. 
Apply to EDWARD K. COLLINS, 56 Wall street. 
The Steamer BALTIC will succeed the PACIFIC, and sail on the 30th August. 


PROF. ALEX. C, BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS, 


R MEDICATED CQ@MPOUND, for restoring, pepeerving and beautifying hair, eradi- 
cating seurf and dandruff, and curing diseases of the skin, glands, and muscles ; stings 
culs- bruises, sprains, &c., &c. It has been ascertained by experiment that Barry’s Trico- 
pherous has produced the same effect in curing diseases of the skin, &c., of the horse, and 
ali the snimai kingdom. 

From the Editor of the New York Express, Aoril 3, 1851:—Professor Alex. C. Barry’s 
Tricopherous is not only the cheapest but the most useful preparation for preserving the 
hair in a beautiful condition, which has come unter our notice. It is recommended by some 
cf our beat chemists and »hysicians, and has been extensively and successfully u in all 
parts of the country. We think it indispensable 'o a neat toilet and heartily recommend it 
to.\he = It can be procared from all the best druggists, and in packages of halfa 
dozen bottles at a reduced price at Prof. Barry’s Uffice, 137 Broad way. 

Copy of a letter from Miss Catharine Nelson: 

City Hotel, Sept. 1348.— “rr. Barry.—Sir: You have permission to use my name as having 
experienced the great utility of your Tricopherous for dressing the heir. I have always 
{ to rshness to my hair, and for three or four years it 


from her berth at the fuot of Canal street. 








found oils and pomatum a ha: 
was fast falling off and much changed in color, but since using your Tricopherous I feel 
my head always le, and my har grown strong and thick to the amazement of my 


loan of 
policy 


REMITTANCES 
TO ENGLAND, IRELAND, AND SCOTLAND. 
Gperts on sale, for any amount from £1. upwasds, which will be cashed at Any Bank 
tN THE Unitep KinGpoM; 
Also PackaGes or Every Description, forwarded at low rates by all the Steamers, to 
ny Paar or Evrere, by 
EU'WARDS, SANFORD & Co., TRANSATLANTIC Express, 
At Adams & Co’s 16 and 18 WALL STREET. 


Small parcels wil] be received till 9 1-2 4. m. of the day of sailing of avery SteEamMeR 
to Evrore. Apli2. lyr. 


ee 
HE ROYAL MAIL STE 
Fed and St Themas on AMER MEALIN, Capt. Sampson, will sail for Ber. 
She has excellent accommodations for passengers. 
Price of P: 0D DOrmRR. occ ctcecc cvcccece 
De ae Be Toomadeceree eres OS 


end-all the West India 





There is a regular Mail communication between 8 . 
Islands, Havana, Vera Cruz, Venezuela, &c. © . Thome 
The MERLIN will take freight. Apply to 
E CUNARD, Jr., 33 B 
P. 8. No Letters or Mails will be received on board of the Merl, except then” 
Posb Office. a. the 





HARPS. 


F. BROWNE & CO., Makers and Importers of Grand, Semi Grand, and Six Octave 
* Double Action Harps. Warerooms 2% Broadway. 

I. F. BROWNE woald call the attention ofadmirers of this beautifuliastrument, to the 
collection sale, pang cron versew © styleand finish. From 
experience in the first establishments in Eur: he is able to produce instruments 
t J and perfect together with such improve- 
ments as fit a for extremes of climate, in thiscountry. A list of prices and 
descriptions received per mail. Harps repaired, &c. Masic fur the Harp 
by the first authors, received on the arrival of the steamships. Orders for any piece <p 

be given and received. if not on hand, by the next arrival. June 16—6m 





THE HIGH MEDICINAL CHARACTER WHICH 
TARRANT'S EPFERVESCENT SELTZER APERIENT 


AS obtained among Physicians rally, has drawn from an eminent and very disti~ 
H guished member of th Medical Profession of this city the foBewing testim of ite 
merits: a single trial wil) not fail to convince the most incredulous of its efficacy. 
TEsTIMONIAL.—From Geo: corge T. Dexter, M. D., Professer of Gootesy c. 
* I have carefully examined and in many cases ibed the icine which you pre 
sented me, and am happy to bear my testimony in its favour. 
“It has long been a desideratam with the profession to obtain a cathartic at once mild aad 
- Ma Ta combine also the properties which exist in ‘Tarrant’s Effervescent 
er t. 
“ In those cases where there is an excess of acid in the stomach and bowels, producing 
tants, Flatulency, Heartburn, Costiveness, &c., the ‘ Seltzer Aperiens’ in 
hands has proved indeed a valuable remedy. Cathartics are generally obnoxious to 
children, disguise them as you may, in many cases, however, in which I have adminisvered 
r Aperient to children, they have readily taken it, and frequemtly asked me to repeat the 
'o persons visiting or residing in warm climates, it wil] prove a medicine of much 
value. The facility with which it may be administered, and the elegant manner in which it 
is offered to the public, give it a claim to general notice which its intrinsic merits ow sup- 
” 8 GEORGE T. DEXTER, M. D. 
New York, March Ist, 1848. No. 68 Warren street, N. Y. 
To Mr. James Tarrant.” 


Prepared and sold wholesale and retail, by JAMES TARRANT, Druggist and Apotheca- 
ry, No. 268 Greenwich street, corner of Warren, N. Y. 

Also for sale at 110 Broadway. 10 Astor House. 2 Park Row. 531 Broadway. 193 Broad. 
way, 100 William st. Reece & Brother, No. 31 East-Baltimore st, Baltimore. Fred. Brown 
Chesnut-st, Philadelphia. E. M. Carey, Charleston. Hendrickson, Savannah Sickles & 
oF 40 oe st., New Orleans, and by principal druggists throughout the Uaited Staces, 

une 





NEW YORE SOCIETY LIBRARY, 
BROADWAY. 


HIS INSTITUTION combines a large aad well selected Library, both for referenceand 
circulation, with commodious and comfortably furnished reading rooms, liberally sup- 
plied with Foreign and American periodicals and newspapers. 
Members and Subscribers have the privilege of introducing strangers as readers to the 
ms. 


The Terms are $25 for an assi le and inheritable right or share, with an annual charge 
of $6, which may be commuted for $75, thus reudering the share free. 


Temporary Subscription $10 per annum ; $6 for six months, and $4 for three months. 
N. B. A new catalogue has lately been published. oct 19 





UIFE ASSURANCE. : 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
36 Cornhill, London. 
AND 7] WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
CAPITAL, £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000. 
AND suRPLUS $412,000. 
Lmpowered by Act of Parliament,| 2d Vie.—Royal Assent, 2ith July, 1888, 
“A Savincs Bana ror THE Wipow anp THE OrpHan.” 
T LAMIE MURRAY, Chairman of the Court of Directors in London. 
F UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS. 
C Edward Habicht, Chairman. 





WEW YorE. 
John J. Palmer, Fanning C. Tucker, 
James Roarmen, | : avers, 
George Barclay anry Ludlum, 
Samuel 8. Howland, Robert J. Dillon, 
William Van Hook Joseph Gaillard, Jr 


Aquila G. Stout, J. Kearny Rogers, M.D. 


BALTIMORE, 


Jonathan Meredith, Samuel Hoffman, 

John McTavish, H.B.M. Consul, Henry Tiffany, 

Donald Mclivain Dr. J. H. McUullon. 

BOSTON. 
Goccge M. Thacher, | Benjamin Seaver, 
eee sie D. ——, 
ran exter, . A. Grattan, . M. Consu 
P William Elliott. seston . 


J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
For the United States, and Superintendent of the U. 8, Loca )Board. 
EDWARD T. RICHARDSON, General Accountant, 
Pamphlets containing the rates of premium, prospectus, examples, names of agents, medi- 
cal examiners, end Annual Report of 1249, &c., can be had f; “i 
Fi Wall cnete and 7 ye 249, ree of charge, On application at 
Part of the capital is permanently invested in the United States, in the names of three of 


the loca] directors, as trustees—available always to the Assured in 
[should any such arise} o: otherwise. 4 oe 


Age are allowed, after each payment of premium becomes due, without forfeiture 
Parties hereafter assured may so effecta Policy which will entitle them at 
f the amount of annual promiams pald by them, without note PR 3 


Medical Examiners attend ey be one o'clock. P. M., at 71 Wall Str 


of the different Local Boards and and at the Ufice 


encies, All communications to be addressed to 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent. 
jan 5 


THH CANADA LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 


INCORPORATED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT. 


Tz COMPANY is prepared to grant AssuRANces on Lives, whether single or Joint, 
to sell Annuities,to purch Reversions,and to transact all b: 
u ebl vhaeaion pressly calculated f. the ae AN 
es have m ex! y calcu rom most accurate data; and th 
enabled, from its small expenditure. and the high rate of interest that money phennm 4 - 
— to yal pre - 4 —. — = in “yoy than the low rate of interest at- 
e on inv en 1 es an eral) 
“= any regard to safety admit co NESEY ons 7 gp aaa aie 
n exact statement of its re il annually publish 
ag Sas he eras may be — 5 a eat 7 pay Ge Company and 
no other Life Assurance Company can it be at it investsall its Funds in Canada, 
and that it does not consequently ecatribute to the immense sum of money which is year! 
sent out ofthe Province to pay British or Foreign Companies for that, in which [and this 4 
pone | ed instance] neither Great Britain nor the neighbouring States can fairly offer 
com on. 
To parties who may atany time feel disinclined, or unable to continue th 
their premiums, this Company will grant Policies payable at death fairty Toprotoumamiee of 
the value of oe on as they may have made, and it further es to purchase 
ate for an le consideration after five or more full premiums Gove tenn paid 


ereon, ‘ 
Three-fourths of the profits realized in the Mutual Branch are 
policy holders thus assured. ernder ween 
ea peculiar feature of the Company is that it is not desirous to make profits by lapsed 
olicies. 
TABLE OF PREMIUMS FOR LIFE. 
To Assure 2100 on a Single Life, To Assure £100 ona Single Life, 

















Withparticipation Profits Without purtwipation of Profits 
Age. Annual | Hf Yearly - Quarter!: Age. Annual | Hf. Year! arter 
renee. | Premium od ° Premium. omer Prerarty 
Z2e.4a/2£8d 28. d. £e0d4/2 6 4. a d 
2 |117 44019 1 09 9 @ }I 9} 014 4) 0 7 
25 22 9 11 011 2 25 114 7 017 8  » .8 
30 Pee eh me . 012 10 30 20 2 10607 00 6 
35 216 #7 18 ll 04 9 35 26 4 18 8] 012 4 





Tabies o' Rates, forme vi proposal, and a.' otherinformation may be obtained at the Head 


Office and Agencies. . 
HOMAS M. SIMONS, 
$8 King Street. Hamilten. yth April 1250. " a ; 





LONDON LINE OF PACKETS. 
TO SAIL ON THE &TH AND 4TH OF EVERY MONTH 


HIS line of packets will hereafter be composed of the following shi M 
T my rere | ae. order in —_ ee, we. named, sailing a —_— 
ork on the every mon’ m London on the i3th 28th. ‘ortem 
On the Ist and 16th of every meet throughout the year, viz = - aes —_ 
Ships Masters. Days of Sailing from 


New York. 


Days of Sailing from 
London. 





friends and acqueintances. I huve invariably found it gives the most general! satisfacti 
Please to send three bottles by T, who will pay yon. ate ARINE NELSON. 

Copy of a letter from G. V. M. Rapelye : 

New York, Sept 2:, 1850 —Prof. Barry.—Dear Sir: I have been afflicted with a cutaneous 
eruption of the scalp of a most aggravated character, for the last sixteen years, and during 
that period I nave had the advice of -ome of ihe must eminent physicians, and have tried all 
the preparations for the hair and ekin now known without the least benefit I was advised 
by a friend to try your Tricupherous. I did 80, #8 a last resort, and to my surprise and 
gratification, found myself cured in about two months. Such was the violence of the dis. 


G.V.M. Rare.ye 
148 Columbia Street, Brooklyn. 
Sold in large bottles, see 25 cents, at the principal office. 137 Broadway, New York, and 
by the prrincipal d. stg and merchants throughout the United States and Canada. 


Order that at times 1 was partially blind 
Respectfully yours, 

















Devonshire,new, Hovey, May 8, Sept 8, Jan. 8jJune 28, Oct. 2, Feb. 2 
Northumberland, rd, wg ek 24, “ 94 July 13, Nov. 13, March 15 
peuthenpten, new, pel wos Oct, p| eb. | “ — oo, so 2 
ctoria, Sham pion, " 4 “ .4/Aug 13° Dec. 
Hendrik Hudson, Warner, July 8, Nov. 8, Mareh? as 2, Cine 2 ann % 
Marg. Evans, Pratt, a a Jept. 13, Jan. 13, Ma 18 
Ocean Queen, new, Griswold Aug.8, Dec.8, April s| “ 2, * 2% rd 28 
Ame. Eagle, Doane, “24, “ 24 “ 2ulOct. 18, Feb. iS, June 15 


These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navi 
i Great care will be taken thatthe Beds, Wines. Stores, &e., are of the beat d “ 

on. 

The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, for each adult, without wia 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners ofthese packets will be responsible for letters, 
parcels, or packages, sent by them, unless vogeler Billa of Lading are signed therefor. Ap- 
ply to OHN GRISWOLD, 79 Soath street, N. Y. 








HE BRITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHI 
T New York and Liverpool, direct; and between Bosto PS betweeg 
fax to lané and receive Mails and Passengers. Band Liverpool, calling at Half 

Captains. 
ArabiB...cccssccecsscscecsencces ——-- | Borsia 
Foettnctnorendionevectooeootncumn TY Mie debede mociocec 
uro} eee eter eraser eeeteeetarens le pe Senn 


‘ white light ot thets " mer eae 


rt. 
= From 
)  ERPOPG.c0e c0cccccece sc BOCOBs 000s ccccccce 
q SAE conve eecececse «.-New York..... 











++-Aug. 20th, « 
- 2th, 





“ 


seeeeeeeee New York....... one .. Wednesday ..........Sept. lth, “ 
Passage from New York or Boston to Mivqypoct—iet CadM.....000--000.8420 


teeees seeeess 70 


Berths not secured until paid for. 
Freiglt vrill be charged on specie beyond em amount for persenal expenses. 
An experienced surgeon on board. 
All Lettensend Newspapers must pass threugh the Post Orrica. 
For freight or passage, apply to E. CUNARD, Jr. 
Broadway, 
goods. ‘hrough ville of lading are given fa Tisvre to New Yorks, ommoe With Brita 


Persons intending to tak@ passage to England ‘n the Royal Mail Ste requ 
to call a2 the office, 38 Broadway, before believing the reports that reyes ap dey full. — 








THE NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL 
UNIYED STATES MAIL STEAMERS. 
The ships comprising this line are the— 


ATLANTIC. ...ccccccccccccccccccccccccccccnccscccccessOMpt, Wi 
Sin cideedeuencapecentmvaseaabenibessanantinecol Nye. 
ARCTIC. ccccecccesccees socccccccecssescceescesseseces Cap, Luce, 


ts se eetenesesenreeseseesscesseeresenseesensseessORDph C 


BALTIC. 
ADRIATIC .....cceccsccccenccecececscees sovseceescees. Capt, Grafton 


These ships, having been built by contract expressly for Governmens servi 
has been ‘aben in their construction, as also in their Engines, to ensure strength weer 
and their accommodations for passengers are unequalled for elegance or an 


Price of pessage from New York to Liverpool, $130. Exclusive extra 
State Rooms $325. From Liverpool to New York, 235- 4 uaiied dee 


An experieaced surgeon will be attached to each ship. 
No berth can be secured until paid for, 
- PROPOSED DATES OP BAILING. 


Wednesday...March.. ...06- - 






Wednesday...March.. h, 
Wednesday. .Aprii.. .2d, 
Wednesday...April.. o-l6th, “ 


Saturday .... May.... oe 
Saturday .....- May .....e.0. 24th, “ 
Saurday .....-JUMG .eeeseee..7th, “ 
Saturday ....-Jun@...se. . 2ist, “ 
Saturday ...... July .eesseeee- Sth, ‘* 







Wednesday ....Muay..., 
Wednesday ....May...-. 
Wednesday .. June.... 


Satnrday .....-July .---..- +--19th, “ Wednesday....June........... 25th, “ 
Saturday .....-AUguSt....000..2d, “ Wednesday... July ...e00 secees Sth, “ 
Saturday ......August........ 16th, “ Wednesday....July ............ 23d, “ 
Saturday ......August........30th, “ Wednesday....August ........ - 6th, “ 


Saturday ......Seprember... J3ih, “ 
Saturday ......September.. .2°th, “ 
Saturday ......October......1lith, “ 
Saturday ......-October ......25th, ‘ 
fer A sees. November .....8th, “ 
§ 


Wednesday....Au USt...c00.0.-20th, ® 
Wednesday... Sestem Fo coe 3d, « 


Saturday ..... November ....22d, ‘ 
Saturday ..... December ....@h, “ 
Saturday ......-December....20th, 


Wednesday....October........, 
Wednesday... November ......12th, “ 
Wednesday., .November ...... 26th, “ 
Wednesday....December...... 15th, “ 
Wednesday.... December ...... 27th, “ 


to 
DWARD K. COLLINS, No. 56 Wall Street, N. Y 
ROWN, SHIPLEY & GO. Liverpool. 

E. G. ROBERTS & CO.18 *@ Arms Yard, London. 

or L. DRAPER, Ji.,8 Boulevard Montmartre. Paris. 

Ping * oven “ aoe shi bebe ae) be Sgoventabie for Gold, Silver, Bullion, oem iee 
elry. Precious mes,or Me unless Lading are signed , and thi ue 
thereof therein expressed. ‘ . i eenaees a 








For freight or passage, apply 
B 








NEW YORE AND HAVRE STEAM NAVIGATION CO. 


HE UNITED STATES MAIL STEAMERS, the FRANKLIN, J. A. Wotton, com- 
mander, and the HUMBOLDT, D. Lines, commander, will leave New York, Havre 
and Southampton, for the year 1851, on the following days— 





Leave New York. Leave Havre. 
Franklin..,.Saturday.......... Feb. 8) franklin....Wednesday.....March 12 
Humboldt... March 8 | Humboldt oe 6 April 9 
Franklin Sons April 5/| Franklin date May 7 
Humboldt... May 3} Humboldt wines June 4 
Franklin pane May gi in mahi July 2 
Humboldt .... June Humboldt sae July 8 
Franklin bdve July 26} Franklin enes Aug. 2 
Humboldt sees Aug. 23| Humboldt pans Sept 24 
Franklin nah Sept, 20) Franklin shee ct 2 
Humboldt... Oct. 18| Humboldt pee Nov, 19 

in cece Nov. 15| Franklin ecco Dew 
Humboldt... Dec. 13 





Stopping at Southampton both ways. 
These Steamers, built expressly for Government service, of 2200 tons burthen each, ar 
not surpassed either for speed, strength or comfort, by any vessels afloat, Their accommo 


f | dations for passengers are of the most ap -roved kind. 


Stoppin, at Southampton both going and returning,they offer to passengers proceeding 
to London, advantages over any other line in the economy of both time and money. 
Price of passage from New York to Southampton or Havre. ....++-+++- + +.B120 
From Havre or Southampton to New York ....ccccccececceccecsreecceceesty 80 
No passage secured until paid for. 
An experienced Surgeon on board. 
For freight or passage. apply to 
MORTIMER LIVINGSTON, Agent, 53 Broadway. 
WILLIAM ISELIN, Havre. 
MARTINEAU, CROSKEY & CO. Southampton 
feb 15—ly 





NEW YORE AND LIVERPOOL PACEEBTS. 


HE Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool have 
grrenges for their — from each on the Ist, 11th, 16tii, aad 26th of every month, 


the ships to succeed each other in the following order, 

Ships. Captains From New York From Liverpool. 
Isaac Webb.......... Cropper.....+.-Mar. 1... ...Nov. 1/Apr. 6 Aug. 16..Dec. 16 
Commeelilinn'...... Bee ee foe Tele, Joo aims weld]... 426-4. 000- Bee. 938 

Orkshire ..-..,..00+.-SN@APMAD... .seeece1G..sseeceelOreee «++ 16 





Garrick, .0++000000500eAGQMB,.cccuscccsessDBeccccces WG. revyeeee 
Isaac Wright...........Furber......00..Apr.1...Aug. 1....-Dec. | 
Waterloo ..cccccccccccktAFVOFe. scoccceccedle-coccsccdleccoses 
Montezuma, o6eD@ Courcy....eccoe 16.secees 16 soneereol6 
Henry Cla 
Columbia.... 
Underwriter 
Manhattan. 
Siddons... 
New York 
West Poin 
Fidelia.... 
Roscius...... * . * and 6x 
These ships are alof the largest class, and are commanded by men of character » 
Perience. Their cabin cepemennnntiene are all that can be desired in point of comfort - 
convenience, and they are furnished with every description of stores of the best kind. Pu 
tuality in the days of sailing will be strictly adhered to. 
Price of passage to Live ].ccvccsccccccocceeSlD 
Ld “ to New Vork...-.seecesseess os 
Agents for ships West Point. Waterloo, Constellation, and Underwriter, 
KERMIT & CAROW, N. Y. 
A. TAYLOR & CO., Liverpool 
Agents for ships Roscius, Siddous Henry Ct, and Garrick, 
SPOFFORD, TILESTON & CO., N. Y. 
BROWN, SHIPLEY & CO., Liverpool. Fiaella, 
Agents m, chien Behaims, Maneeuama, Isaac Wright, Columbia, Yorkshire, 
saac Webb, and New Vork. 
» & GOODHUE & CO., or C. H. MARSHALL, & CO.N. ¥. 
BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Liverpoo! 











"16.oruelesclo| --Apr 
OK gsi 33 











PACKETS POR HAVRE. 









6 
@ECOND LINE.—The following ships will leave Havre on the 16th, and New York on tb 
ist of each month, as follows :— 
New York. we} 
8ST. DENIS let January....- seeeeee 4 February, 
Follansbee, master. Ya May... --+++- ith June, 
1st September.. | a October, 
8T. NICHOLAS, let February : eo March, 
Everleigh, master. let June + § 16th July, 
1st October . (16th November, 
CALFIMORR, lat — $i pro 
Onn, master ; < November. oerccece = — 
WILLIAM TELL, new. Ist April eg ith May, 
w mas t ° 16th September, 
ete — ji Desomber. eee 16th January. 


: : for the 
They are all first class New York built vessels, provided with all requisite articles 
comtort and convenience of passengers and commanded by mep of experience dad 
trade The prics of presage is $110 baggy ate ped oe charge pui those 
: ree a any Chi 
nem sent to 'he subscribers wil) be orw BOYD & HINCK EN, Agents 
aur 2 a 
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